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The Exclusive Business Paper of the Industry Devoted to the Design & Manufacture of Books, Catalogs, Pamphlets, & Allied Products 


» special features 


Customs, Controls, & Copyright Take BMI Spotlight 
rn ee Cane m= 


How Can | Make an Adequate Profit under Today’s 
Conditions? PIA Convention Report 


The New Tax Law and What It Means to You 
Plug Those Cost Leaks in Pamphlet Binding 
Modern Methods of Loose-Leaf Construction, Part V 
Progress in Plastic Plates (Conclusion) >» 
Motto for a Ruler: Keep It Clean 

Warping Due to Moisture Content Changes 


» regular departments 


Graphic Arts Digest 
Readers Service 
Gathered & Forwarded 
News of the Month 


I ees - 
Touring the Supply Field 


» publishing production 


The Setting of the Interpretive Bible, Prog- 
ress in Plastics, Clinical Reports, The Book- 
making Parade and News of the Month. 
Complete contents will be found on page 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Bundling is more than an old Colo- 
nial custom, it's an important step 
in binding. 


(Photo from Deseret News, Salt Lake 
City, by Ruth Teiser) 
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YOU LIKE TO READ! 


Nearly every fine book that you pick up is Smyth sewn, 
and there’s a very good reason for this. Smyth sewn books open 
easily and lie flat. They are flexible and handle easily, but at the 
ame time are extremely strong. They will stand up under the 
hardest use as has been amply proven in many thousands of 


Smyth sewn school books. The Smyth No. 12 Sewer shown here 
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handles from 70 to 85 signatures per minute in continuous oper- 


ation. Its range is wide and it can sew sections from thin Bible 
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paper to medium weight blank books. More specific information 


is available in our bulletin describing this efficient Sewer. Send 


Sold ty 


E. C. FULLER CO. 
New York 
Chicago 


SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 


6, Queen Square 
London, W. C. 1, England 


for your copy today. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. : HARTFORD 6, CONN.. U.S.A. 
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RED LABEL 
TE A 164 Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City 8, N. J. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto | 
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Overseas News 


Germany: ‘Oxoplan’ is the name of 
a new offset press without damper foun- 
tain and rollers to moisten platen in 
traditional manner. Manufactured by 
Kalle, of Biebrich. Necessary moisture 
content of the zinc or aluminum plate 
is being created by cooling it below 
the ambient temperature. This causes 
condensation of water contained in the 
surrounding atmosphere, sufficient to 
repel the ink where so desired. 

Switzerland: Martini AG of Frauen- 
feld, internationally known for their 
book-sewers, are making a_ power- 
driven jogger called Martex. Various 
models now available. 

Sweden: Prim, a circular saw with 
trimmers for precision cutting of com- 
posing machine slugs, lead rules, etc., 
being manufactured and distributed. It 
resembles the bench models of the pop- 
ular slug saws of U.S. design. 

Belgium: A national exhibition of 
the printing and allied trades was held 
in Ghent, September 8-23. 

England: Arrangements for an in- 
ternational conference of printing trade 
research workers in November at Patra 
House, Leatherhead, are being com- 
pleted.t 


Plate Mounting 


\ metal base for mounting plates to 
type-high that will remain permanently 
stable and can be made in any printing 
plant has been developed by Vander- 
cook & Sons. Also newly-developed is 
a lead alloy backing sheet which will 
simplify and speed up the mounting 
of 16-gauge originals to patent base 
height. 

The chief characteristic of both is a 
series of diagonal grooves molded di- 
rectly into the metal surface on which 
the plate is mounted. They provide an 
escape for gas pockets, a gripping sur- 
face for adhesive, and a release for sol- 
vent when unmounting the plate. 

After a piece of the base has been 
prepared, a sheet of the adhesive film 
is cut to the exact outline of the plate 
to be mounted and placed between plate 
and base. The assembly is then checked 
for correct height and, finally, mounted 
by heat and pressure in a mounting 
press. Plates can be quickly unmounted 
by laying them face down on a felt 
pad in a shallow pan partially filled 
with Methyl-Ethyl-Ketone solvent.” 


Publishers Unfair? 


Hearings now being held in Federal 
Trade Commission’s case against six 
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major trade publishers. FTC charges 
that publishers’ dealings with book 
clubs, involving leasing of plates to 
clubs but not to retailers, constitute 
unfair competition with retail book 
stores. In addition, FTC states that 
publishers have acted illegally in fixing 
retail prices, and that since the book 
club edition of a title is generally sold 
for less than the regular trade edition, 
booksellers have been placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. Third complaint: 
price discrimination among different 
wholesale purchasers. 

Publishers’ oral arguments will be 
heard after commission presentation. 


Inflationary Spiral 


Everyone seems to have fun shoving up 
the cost of printing—Congress writes a 
new tax bill, some of the major print- 
ing centers get new and ever higher 
wage scales, papermen and other sup- 
pliers talk of the need for higher prices, 
and all the consumers of our products 
“get even” by shoving up the priees of 
theirs. This merry inflationary period 
is calculated to go on (with continued 
tugs on the military bootstraps) well 
into 1953. 

The individual printer cannot do 
much to stop the rising spiral of infla- 
tion. He can only hope to check into 
his own financial and business affairs 
with an eye to finding means to weather 
the storms that follow inflation. What 
individual businessmen do as a hedge 
against inflation will vary considerably 
—hbut it’s time for studying!* 


Transparent Proofs 


Opaque prints from type or other let- 
terpress elements impressed upon a 
transparent plastic material can be 
used as positive prints in the produc- 
tion of deep-etch and reverse albumen 
offset plates. Such transparent proofs 
are positive requiring no reversing of 
color making the deep etch plates as 
is necessary with negatives. No camera 
work, developing, fixing, or drying of 
negatives, which delay the process in 
the operations between type and plate- 
making, are required. 

As developed by the Government 
Printing Office, the transparent proofs 
may be handled and printed down onto 
the grained offset plate immediately 
after the proofs have been pulled, 
without extra processing, such as dust- 
ing and drying. The transparent proofs 
are used in making the plate in the 
same manner as with positives which 
have been made from camera nega- 
tives.5 


Training Foremen 


More than 450 printing plant foremen 
and supervisors have started: or com- 
pleted the foreman’s management 
training program launched by Print- 
ing Industry of America and the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. 

The project helps foremen to un- 
derstand management’s viewpoint and 
to take part in solving management 
problems. It enables them to build 
morale by stimulating interest and co- 
operation and avoiding and adjusting 
grievances; improve production quan- 
tity and quality by finding better work 
methods, stimulating flow of ideas, 
overcoming resistance to change and 
adjusting people to new or unfamiliar 
jobs; maintain production schedules 
and reduce costs by better work plan- 
ning, minimizing time and materials 
waste, and understanding costs and 
methods in the foreman’s own and 
other departments.® 


Oil Safely 


Each press is mounted on a large sheet 
metal oil pan in the printing plant 


of the Sherwin-Williams Co. Pans 
specially designed with rolled-over 
edges (to prevent crushing when 


stepped on) on all four sides to catch 
and hold any oil drippings from the 
press. They confine the excess oil to 
a definite area and prevent the lubri- 
cant from spreading out onto the floor 
where a worker may slip on the slick 
surface. When any amount of oil from 
the press accumulates on the pan, the 
pressman simply wipes it up with a 
cloth.* 


Labor Relations 


Canadian problems similar to U.S. If 
the number of apprentices in the print- 
ing industry could be increased, said 
delegates to Canadian Graphic Arts 
Association convention, all would bene- 
fit. Opposition from the unions ex- 
pected, but CGAA favors establishment 
of a standard ratio of apprentices per 
employee. 

Varied opinions on profit sharing. 
Some say that employees were inclined 
to accept profit sharing as a salary in- 
crease. This naturally had an adverse 
effect when profits were down.® 
Summaries, from October issues unless 
otherwise noted. 
1British & Colonial Printer 
American Pressman 
8’ Publishers Weekly 
4 Printing 
5 Modern Lithography 
®Inland Printer 


7Printing Equipment Engineer 
8 Canadian Printer & Publ. 






TEAR OUT 


PASTE ON LETTERHEAD 
AND MAIL TODAY! 


Paisley Products, Inc. 
1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in Paisley 
SCIENTIFIC Bindery Adhesives. Please send me 
et once, without cost or obligation, the Lab- 
eratory Reports, Folders, and Date Sheet in- 
dicated below: 


[] #3318 FLEXTACK Flexible Cover Give 
[_] #3301 Smythe Case-Making Glue 


[| #3122 PLIAFLEX Cement for Coated 
Papers and Cloth 


{_] #3309 FLATACK Non-Warp Cover 
Glue 


(_) #2710 Interleaved Carbon Form 
Adhesive 


(| #1705 General Purpose Cement 

[| #3435 Rubber Cement 

[|] #396 BOOKFLAT Casing-in Paste 

{ | #3952 PYROXIFLAT Casing-In Paste 


[| #4050 PLIABOOK Cement for Glu- 
ing-Off and Lining-Up 


[|] #4007 Over-ink Remoistening Gum 


[| #1625 Layflat Colorless Remoisten- 
ing Gum e 


__| #3740 Moisture-Proof Cellophane 
Cement 


[_ | #3440 Cellulose Acetate Film Cement 
#4180 Layfiat Mounting Paste 
#7541 Resin Case-Making Cement 

| | #4157 BOXEAL Shipping Case Give 
#6310 Aluminum Foil Laminant 


#3408 Coated Paper and Pliofilm 
Cement 


| | #3389 Flexible Lining-Up Glue 
| #4721 Flexible Gluing-Off Glue 
#4840 Sewing Machine Paste 
#1039 Book Label Adhesive 
#2705 Hot Padding Glue 
#7058 All Purpose Cement 


FOLDERS AND PAMPHLETS 
[ | PLIATAB Cold Padding Glue 
[| Printers Make-Ready Paste 
6-page General Adhesive Folder 
_| ADHESIVE OPERATION DATA SHEET 


(You fill in and return for Laboratory 
Recommendation ) 


FIRM 
STREET__ 


city 


FOR THOSE HARD-T0-GLUE JOBS... 


Paisley SCIENTIFIC Bindery Adhesives 
Glues . . Pastes . . Resin Emulsions 


yuaers not a single bindery operation in your plant that can’t be 

done quicker, more efficiently, and perhaps at lower cost with a 
Paisley Scientific Bindery Adhesive. Regardless of the type of mate- 
rials to be bonded, the method of application or the setting speed 
required, Paisley can supply the ONE best Adhesive for the job. Get 
all the facts about Paisley Scientific Bindery Adhesives. Since we 
work with all types of raw materials—animal glues, starches, dex- 
trines, casein, synthetic resins and latex, Paisley Adhesive chemists 
know the advantages and limitations of each type. Check the coupon 
for the free Laboratory Report in which you are interested, or send 
today for our Adhesive Operation Data Sheet. 


FREE CONSULTING SERVICE 


There's a laboratory-developed, tested 
and controlled PAISLEY scienti cally 
designed Adhesive for every fabricat- 
ing, manufacturing, product labeling 
and sealing operation. Buy your Ad- 
hesives the scientific way. Send for an 
Adhesive Operation Data Sheet. Fill 
in and return it to our laboratory for 
analysis and recommendations. Write 
today. There’s NO obligation. 


og @ia hig: © Ft | Sa eee: 
1770 CANALPORT AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILL. PHONE CANAL 6-2219 
630 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19. NY PHONE COLUMBUS 5-2860 
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REPUTATION FOR GOOD BOOKS 


Time spells rough going for books clutched by youngsters’ 
hasty hands. That’s why Ginn and Company chooses LACRTEX 
... the durable binding fabric that withstands the test of 

time and impatience ... and spells a quality reputation for 


all who use it. 


L.E. CARPENTER & COMPANY incorrorsres 


SALES OFFICE: 130 West 42nd Street, New York 18 * LOngacre 4-0080 

MILLS: Wharton, New Jersey 

CHICAGO: 535 South Franklin Street * BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur Seaman, 198 Hillcrest Road, Needham, Mass. 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: George B. Tewes & Co., 3303 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 

ST. LOUIS REPRESENTATIVE: R. M. Powell, 313 N. Ninth Street 





LAWSON 52° ELECTRONIC SPACER CUTTER 
luls shes up lo 76 in lengih 


TESTED AND ACCEPTED , SQ ===) 


SOME RECENT INSTALLATIONS 47 a < —_— | 
Lawson Model 52-1-76 Cutters ./ a 


*% UNITED STATES PRINTING: 
& LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


*% WESTERN PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


*% MULTI-COLORTYPE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


* CUNEO PRESS 
Chicago, Ill. 


& CONSOLIDATED 
LITHOGRAPHING CORP. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Providence, R. I. 


* TAUBER’S BOOKBINDERY, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


*% MORRIS PAPER MILLS 
Morris, lil. 


* NEVINS-CHURCH PRESS 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


%& NORTHWEST PAPER CO. 
Cloquet, Minn. 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE » 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 


170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 


PRILASEL PRIA 


cnicaso EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS © SALES and SERVICE 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 

A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY Denver, Colo. 

SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO Atlanta, Ga. 

A) SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC Dallas, Texas 

Curr, NG wh SEARS LIMITED Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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They work 


a Oils 


io CINYZ- doll 
SUPER SERVICE 


“Boer dieses keows you sad your 
needs better than any manufacturer could hope to. 
On the other hand, he also is in much closer touch 
with the manufacturers of the products you use than 
you could ever afford to be. 

When you put these two facts together, you can 
easily see that there’s just one man who is in a posi- 
tion to know all that’s going on—all the time— and 
to help you buy more intelligently. 

That man is your distributor. Buy Kendall Supers 
through him—TEXT, LEGAL, the New NOVEL and, 
of course, all standard grades. When you do you can 
be sure of two things—the best in Supers and the 
best in service! Kendall Mills, Division of The 
Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass. 


FOR THE BEST IN SUPERS AND SERVICE — Buy Kendall — through your Distributor 
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For years of good service 


= in Du Pont Fabrikoid* 


Pyroxylin-coated bookbinding material 
“a tough and durable .. . resists dirt, grease and water 


. . washable... uniform in quality, 
color and texture 


. . . colorful and attractive 
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Because each post of the Armed Services has 
but one copy, this large pulpit Bible is carried from 
chapel to chapel for numerous Hebrew services. To 

be sure this edition of ““The Holy Scriptures” will stand up 
under constant usage, and convey dignity, the Chief of 
Chaplains approved Du Pont “Fabrikoid” in a black levant 
finish for the binding. ‘““The Holy Scriptures” was 
published on a nonprofit basis by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America and bound by J. F. Tapley Company. 


a pan Ps GU PONE DU PONT FABRIKOID® 
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nated book cloth respectively. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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stop destroying your books’ looks... 


Cheap-quality thread is ruthless—like a bull in a china 
shop. It can ruin the appearance of your books. 

If it’s strong enough to sew, it’s thick in 

diameter and “bulks up” in the binding to 

produce coarse, rough, unsightly seams. 

Should you use a weak thread with 

a fine diameter, on the other hand, it 

will break time and again in your 
machines...“idling” your workers... 

and raising your labor costs. 


start employing NyMO* thread 


With NYMo, your books are bound to look their best... 
thanks to Belding Corticelli’s unique non-twist Monocord 
process. This different, ribbonlike construction assures maximum 
strength and resilience for bookbinding—yet achieves it with only 
half the diameter of weaker, cheaper threads. Thus, seams lie flatter 
and neater. Furthermore, NYMO’s added ability to shrug off rot, mildew 
and the strain of constant book abuse makes seams last longer. 
Ask for a NYMO demonstration in your plant. 


a q y is ‘rhe SEW IT... STRENGTHEN IT... STYLE IT WITH 


BOOKBINDING 
1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NW. ¥. 
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18.000 books an hour 


ONE 


HOT MELT RESYN 
GLUE 


. 


% 


APPLICATION ||| 


Assembly line bookmaking. With a fully-tested, hot-melt Resyn® glue. 
Jumps production speeds from 80 to 300 books a minute. Ready to ship. Glue is 
applied at 350°F. Has instant setting speed. And a sure range of tack for covering. 
All staples, crash and paper reinforcing are eliminated. The glue becomes a per- 
manently flexible backbone. Makes better looking, square-cut books. With smooth, 
heavy paper or laminated covers. 


Perfect binding machines? If you‘re planning to buy new perfect-binding 
machinery or convert your present equipment, NATIONAL technicians will be glad 
to work with you in developing adhesives to meet your specific requirements. 


tonal 
ADHESIVES 


270 Madison Avenue e New York 16, N. Y. 
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SMOKING COMPARTMENT, MERCHANTS LIMITED, THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


A ( Thi T || y If? The superior qualities of Pliable and reliable! That describes 
ll IS y Oll N McLaurin-Jones Ideal Mclaurin-Jones Ideal Gummed 
Hollands — famous for their even 

Gummed Hollands are gumming and ability to seal easily 


« 
a rine Gummed Holland deep-rooted in generations and hold permanently to difficult 
of proud skill. shapes and surfaces. Their uniform 
weave, texture and surface assure 
superior results that stand the rigid 
test of time. For sterling perform- 
performance, these fine ance in the stripping machine — 
your easy choice is Ideal Gummed 
Hollands. 
Send for helpful sample book of 
the bookbinding industry. _—_ colors and types. 


Precision-engineered and 


endowed with thoroughbred 


gummed hollands enjoy 
the highest confidence of 


LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS ON SPECIAL COATINGS AND GUMMINGS— 
TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, SPECIFICATION AND CHART PAPERS 


McLaurin-Jones Papers are advertised regularly in NEWSWEEK and BUSINESS WEEK 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS : Offices: New York - Chicago « Los Angeles 
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Manufacturers of: 


Meyer’ Roller Backer 
Gane's Embosser 

Gane's Flexible Glue 
Gane's Case Making Glue 
Gane's Tabbing Glue 
"YES" Stikflat Glue 
Casing-In Paste 


Machinery Rebuilders 
. . . in our own shop 
Nationally Recognized 
New Equipment . . . 
A few of the many 
major supplies 

we carry... 


Adhesives—all types j 

Binder Board : 4 
Book Cloth 

Interlaken-PX Cloth __. 


Canvas 


Fabrikoid ; 
Foil—all colors 
Gilding Needs i a : 


Genuine Gold 


Glue—all types x 
Hollands and Cambrics * 
Indexing Cards 

i t 


Inks—all types 

Knives—machine and hand 

Leather—all types 

Pajco Lexide 

Paper—flexible—backing — 
kraft—felt—case lining— 
end sheets—lithographed 

Premoid 

Posts and Screws 

Ruler's Supplies 

Sizing—all types 

Stamping Needs 

Super 

Tapes—all types 

Thread—cotton, linen and 
nylon 

Type 

Wire 


—the many hundreds of small tools, accessories, ma- 
terials, etc., which, while not too important in themselves, 
mean the difference between the smooth, continued 


operation of your plant and a costly slow-down or complete shut down. 
Realizing this, we carry complete stocks of such items for spot delivery. 


Coast-to-Coast 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


1335 W. LAKE ST. 4115 FOREST PARK BLVD. 184 SECOND ST. 140 W. 17TH ST. 


GANE BROS. & Co. of NEW YORK, Inc. 333 Hudson Street, N.Y.C. 
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MARRESFORD 4 


Universal 


TIPPING ““""3 


MACHINE 


% Universal as to size 
range and types of 
paper handled. 

% Equally efficient on 1 up or 
2 up operation. 

* Improved positive vacuum 
feeding. 
Adjustment is provided to permit 
applying paste clear to the edge of 
the work without squirts or wet backs. 
Pressure applied over the entire length 
of the paste line bonds the tip to the 


signature so that no jogging or pressing © 


by the operator is required on picking 
up the work. 


Extensive development and intensive testing now 
bring you a remarkable achievement in Tipping 
machines — the Marresford Universal. This one 
machine handles the complete range of sizes 
from 3x5 to 10x14. It retains all the features of 
the famous Marresford Automatic Tipping 
Machine plus many new ones to make tipping 
easier, faster and more profitable. 


Write for Complete Information 


MARRESFORD MACHINE CO. 


3880 Ridge Road, West 


Rochester 13, N. Y. 





TRADE & TEXT BOOKS 


WORDS—THE NEW DICTIONARY 
Publisher Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
Printer American Book—Stratford Press, Inc. Printer Kingsport Press 
Binder American Book—Stratford Press, Inc. Binder Kingsport Press 
Paper The Mead Corporation Paper The Mead Corporation 


A.S.T.M. STANDARDS—1949 THESAURUS OF BOOK DIGESTS 
Publisher American Society for Testing Materials Publisher Crown Publishers 
Printer Waverly Press, Inc. 
Binder Moore & Company 
Paper The Mead Corporation 


ESSENTIAL UROLOGY 
Publisher The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Printer Waverly Press, Inc. 
Binder Moore & Company 
Paper The Mead Corporation 


WORD LIST OF GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 
Publisher Gregg Publishing Company 

Printer National Process Co. 

Binder Van Rees Book Binding Corporation 
Paper The Mead Corporation 


GERIATRIC MEDICINE 


Publisher W. B. Saunders Company 
Printer W. B. Saunders Company 
Binder L. H. Jenkins, Inc. 

Paper The Mead Corporation 


The broad diversity of Mead Book Papers is 
well shown in these six miscellaneous volumes, 
one produced by offset lithography, five by 
letterpress. All are on Mead Book Papers 
specially made to the publishers’ requirements. 
And one has also a dust jacket of Mead Paper. 


Book publishing places many 


face, economy, long life, these are a few of 
the qualities necessary to individual books. 
Mead Book Papers are made to fit each 
publisher’s specific needs. There are Mead 
Book Papers for all printing processes, made 
in a variety of surfaces, textures, weights, 

thicknesses and colors. These 


unusual demands on paper 
makers. The clean reproduction 
of small type, scientifically 
accurate reproduction of illus- 
trations, pleasant appearance, 
smooth handling, glareless sur- 


MEAD CORPORATION - “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 
Sales Offices: THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
DAYTON - CHICAGO - BOSTON 


MEAD 


VaApers 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


papers are increasingly used for 
trade, text, juvenile, reference, 
subscription and other works. 
For full information, write or 
telephone The Mead Sales Co., 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
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Super Source for Supers 


THERE are several advantages to using Chix Supers. 


Your every requirement is covered by the many 
grades available . . . You are assured of uniform high 
quality because of the traditional manufacturing 
standards of Chicopee Mills, long a leading supplier 
of Supers to the bookbinding trade. You enjoy lowest 


prices because of Chicopee’s vast production facilities. 
And—skilled Chicopee technicians are at your service 
to help you solve special production problems. 


For samples and further information write to Dept. 
§-11, Chicopee Mills, Inc., 47 Worth St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


CHICOPEE 


PRODUCTS 





2,500 pages— 
§2 inserts—and cover... 
and the binding doesn’t “give”! 


DEXTER-CAHEN NOTCHED BINDING 
does away with sewing and wire stitching and 
(quoting from letter above) gives “a tighter bound 
book than any sewed binding”. 

After folding, signatures are notched to depth 
of 1/32 to 1/8”, depending on thickness of signature, 
and delivered into a packer box. 

Books can be rounded and backed —and with 
less power than is required on sewn books. No 


2. Gathered and glued-off 
book, showing multiple 
“reservoirs” of glue. 


1. Signatures up to 6 x 9” 
may be notched two-up. 
New hot melt glue dries 
almost instantly. Regular 
cold glue also may be used. 


"POMS CO, nui, 
a 


re 
'"'S aennens ¥ a 
Veter, 
oe Sig 


TS Bnoye) 
Sar tose retia 
Foten strie of et test for antth, tts 2800 
E Feduced the 22¢ing not ony <i of bins 
enabled us 2°, welant ore, MY cave us at 


Cok f our ». 
* stanengs Sea idady tale 
i par 


S. 2. wp. 
7. Moore, 
Vice Tresident 


“steps” will develop after rounding, nor will books 
crack when opened flat. Signatures up to 6 x 9” may 
be notched two-up. 

The Dexter-Cahen Process is applicable to 
hard and flexible bindings, including books, cata- 
logs, booklets, magazines, etc., etc. and gives 
STRONGER, MORE SERVICEABLE BIND- 
INGS—AT LOWER COST. 


3. The Dexter-Cahen 
Notcher. Feeder in upper 
background. Notcher 
knives in center. 


4. Side view. Automatic 
feeder is seen at left. 


Dexter e« Christensen ¢ McCain ®& 
Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 


Dexter Folder Company, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 
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Phese is one of the most treasured scientific classics of all time. 

First published in 1556, De Re Metallica was the only authoritative 
text on the production of metals for almost 200 years. 

In 1912 Herbert Clark Hoover and his wife, Lou Henry Hoover 
made the original translation. This new edition contains 289 sixteenth 


century drawings, Agricola’s original preface, a reproduction of the 


James T. Parker 1556 title page and four facsimile pages from the original Latin text. 
Production Mgr. 


Dover Pub., Inc. Truly a collector’s item, Dover Publications, Inc. have wisely 
chosen a rich shade of red Terek* Cloth as the binding fabric, 
giving the volume a look of importance which logically befits its content. 


Printed by Murray Printing Co. Designed by James T. Parker 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Bound by Geo. McKibbin & Sons Co. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO. , Producers of Terek and Terson Products, New York, Athol, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 
Represented on the Pacific Coast by A. B. Boyd Co., Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Protect Your Profits 
with Chandler & Price 
Equipment 


Step Me Kort’ in Profitable 


(and specialized) 


operations with the 


* Truly automatic, including continuous 
feeding from hopper that permits loading 
while press is running (any stock from 13-lb. 
bond to heaviest cardboard, 344 x 5” up to 
15'3%6 x 23144”)... 

* Sufficient impression strength for print- 
ing the heaviest forms, and for scoring, 
creasing, embossing and die-cutting . . . 
rectangular, round, irregular shapes, greet- 
ing cards, photomounts, cartons, book 
cases, and covers .. . 


* All operating controls (including ink THESE are a few of the fea- 
fountain adjustments while press is running) tures that make the Chandler 
reached from FRONT of press . . . & Price Super Heavy Duty 


LZ ” r ; 
* Printed sheet, form and platen in full lf 2 x 3 Crafteman ute 
view at all times—UP FRONT ... wnatle Tesee 0 maperion guater- 


c— that mak lar 
* Delivery at FRONT, where presmnan er—a press that makes regular 


: : : rinting and specialty printing 

can easily check ink coverage or numbering “ 5 = yP “4 

"wie . . Na highly profitable—a press that 
machines (also makes slip-sheeting entirely ; -RONT : 

practicable) .. . earns UP FRO! rank in 


today’s finest printi lants. 
* Automatic throw-off of press if sheet ae Se are 


fails to deliver . . . Write for complete specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEAR: 
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KER 


its the job | 


COLORS .. GRAINS. . FINISHES .. there’s a 
KERATOL material to fill your requirements 


It’s durable .. waterproof ..vermin-proof..and wash- 
able .. four qualities which assure its lasting beauty. See 
for yourself why KERATOL is the oldest and best known 
name in the bookbinding field. Join those who have found 
the advantages of using..and selling.. KERATOL. 
Samples are yours for the asking .. write today! 


STOCKS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE FROM. . ‘te PAYS TO. USE => 


PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. Queen City Paper Co. 
1427 Vine St. 520 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
The Steward Company ye. 
1629 W. Pico Blvd. : J 


a quality Jextileather product 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TEXTILEATHER CORPORATION + TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Brighten UP 
with 


BRIGHTEN LEAR 


Today, more than ever, there is a REAL demand 
for better looking book covers. Many binders have 
helped to increase publishers’ sales by advocating 
covers stamped with Brighten Roll Leaf in prefer- 
ence to ordinary ink stamped jobs. Brighten Leaf 
adds that little “touch” so necessary for appeal to 
“package conscious” buyers. Brighten up with 


Brighten Leaf. 


Geter, Camppent, Haves Watsu, Inc. 


50 EAST 21st STREET 17-19 EAST HUBBARD STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1833 | 
In New England 


Mansnatt Son & WHretock. Inc. 


82 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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Every inch of floor space must produce a profit these days 
of high labor and materials cost. No room for ponder- 
ous, slow machines that whittle away profits. When you 
install a new Crawley rounder and backer, you get double 
the production per square foot of space and use less space 
because only Crawley and its automatic discharge unit 
can give you steady production with a minimum of time 
spent in changing set-ups for long or short runs, thin 


books or bulky books, on any kind of paper and with any 


kind of sewing. 


MORE PRODUCTION PER SQ. FT. OF SPACE 


Only Crawley offers a dozen new engineering advance- 


ments to speed up backing speeds yet actually lessening 


operator fatigue. Such features as: 


Ball bearing shafts 

New special long life steel for gears 
Quick change speed cluster gear 
Instantaneous clutch control 


Aluminum alloy used where possible to 
reduce weight 


Reduced training time 


Greater range of sizes 


Uniform product 


e Fully safe for operator i 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. 
26 KETURAH ST. NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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Printers investigating the advantages of sheet-fed rotary letterpress 
are learning the importance of the plating operation. They readily 
appreciate that the method of mounting plates on the cylinder mum 
be versatile, speedy, secure and accurate 

Only the PMC-Warnock System, illustrated below, with i 


spirally grooved cylinder and automatically locking hooks, offers all — 


tes 





THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO ° 23 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








ways to solve Adhesive Mixing Problems 
O Rig up this automatic mixing process 


DUST RISING FROM POWDER BEING SIFTED BY MAN (A) INTO FAN CHAMBER (B) MAKES MIDGET (©) 
SNEEZE, BLOWING CANDLE FLAME (0) AND TOUCHING OFF CANNON (E), WHICH SHOOTS DRY ICE 
INTO CLOUD (F), CAUSING RAIN TO FALL INTO VAT @), WHERE IT MIXES WITH POWDER. TOO- 
THIN MIXTURE PASSING THROUGH GRADER (H), LEAKS INTO CUP (1), TIPPING SCALE AND PUSHING 
WORM G) UP THROUGH SOD. BIRD (K) PECKS AT WORM AND RELEASES MORE POWDER FROM HOPPER 
@, STARTING PHONOGRAPH (M) FOR DANCING COUPLE (W), WHO HOMOGENIZE MIXTURE, WHICH THEN 
PASSES THROUGH FILTER (@) INTO PROPER CONTAINERS. 


oe © use UPACO trouble-free liquid adhesives 


Compare! Compare the tack, the bond, the are yours with UPACO trouble-free adhesives. 

— engine of UPACO adhesives Now save money on casing-in pastes. Don't buy 
Y Y ‘ two — buy just one trouble-free paste for all 

UPACO adhesives are different. Our specific | cover materials. UPACO’S new No. 4133 works 

aim is to provide adhesives that are trouble- equally well on pyroxylin and other materials, 

free. Ready-to-use formulations, freedom from yet is priced surprisingly low. 

dilution problems, product uniformity—these May we show you ? 


— 8 SS a Se 


CS, you may show me. Please send me literature 


NION Pp ASTE —_—__—_, somples______, or both — 


UPACO No. 4133 casing-in paste , other 


COMPANY UPACO trouble-free adhesives - . 


The operations | am interested in are:____ 





1604 HYDE PARK AVENUE - HYDE PARK 36, MASS. 


NAME 
Telephone HYde Park 3-2444 Western Union Direct Wire 


POSITION 
(attach this coupon to your business letterhead) 
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PLAIN SQUARE BACK BOOK 


LVL 




































IDEAL FOR BOOK BINDERS - MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
PAPER BOX MANUFACTURERS + BANK SUPPLY HOUSES 
TABLET AND SCHOOL SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS - 





PRODUCE MORE VOLUME 


@ Get more done per day . . . done better, 
faster, more profitably with a “UTILITY” 
Stripper. You can produce all kinds of 
stripping with this famous BRACKETT All- 
Purpose Single Head Machine. Note the 
examples illustrated in this ad. Here's a 
Stripper that gets jobs done and done rivht. 
Builds up volume . . . increases profits . . . 
cuts down costs. Back strips square or round 
back books of up to 2” thickness. Will turn 
over 114” of tape on either side of a book. 
Applies a flat strip down the center of any 
sheet up to 24”. And turns out 1,500 to 
1,600 net per hour of books or sheets of 
average length. Look into this “all-around” 
stripper. Measure its ability against your re- 
quirements. See for yourself the profit- 
impetus it can exert in your plant. Write 
for literature now. 








oe Sco 


stecenenans) ) f 


This machine is fitted with a completely automatic 
cutting-off attachment. The famous Brehmer Lock 
Stitch eliminates the necessity for pasting sig- 
natures. 


@ Sews books from 4" x 2!/2" up to 14" x 10". 
@ Up to 90 to 100 sections per minute. 


@ Highest engineering skill insures trouble-free 
operation and low maintenance cost. 


S Part 

sii tendeleg Quick Delivery 

aces, Write for Complete Range of Brehmer 
Available Sewing Machines and Wire Stitchers 


Sole Distributor 


HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N. Y. @ LOngacre 4-0844 
Chicago: 208 S. La Salle St. 
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Make Cases by Hand... «Machine Speed/ 


IT’S NEW IT’S BETTER 


PAT. PEND. Check these advantages: 


@ Saves time 
@ Saves money 
@ Reduce fatigue 
@ Easy to operate 
@ Simple to install 
@ Long wearing rubber rollers 
@ Built for long trouble free service 
@ May be placed on any work table 
@ No special operating skill required 


@ Rugged, heavy duty, precision construction 


MERZ-VONDER HAAR COMPANY ° _ Bookbinding Equipment 
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cient, 
Drills. 


Drill. 
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MERZ Turning-In Machine 


ITHER of these machines will make 

money for you...because each is de- 
signed to give you the speed, accuracy 
and volume that reduces costs. 


N-D MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL. (at right) 
Drills up to 8 holes simultaneously. 
Automatic table lift with swift return 
vields high production speed and ease 
of operation. Combination gauge with 
micrometer adjustments for ordinary 
drilling or bookkeeping systems. Easy 
to set up. No tools needed. Each drill 
head has its own built-in wrench. 
Gooseneck design permits handling any 
size sheet. A fast, dependable worker 
and a great asset to the busy plant. 


N-D SINGLE SPINDLE DRILL. (at left) 
Nothing like it. Moving table controls 
accurate hole placement. Stock not re- 
handled after being set in position. A 
touch of the handy latch shifts the table 
for each successive hole. Operator’s 
hands do not touch stock until all drill- 
ing is finished. No errors. No spoils. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER. Get full in- 
formation about these highly effi- 
profit-producing N-D Paper 
interesting literature 1422-32 ALTCELD ST. CHICACO 14. ILL 
will give you facts and figures to 
help your selection, and to prove 


you just can’t beat an N-D Paper 
Write today. No obligation. 


























Eliminate tedious hand turning-in on square corner, edi- 
tion, library and loose-leaf cases. Equip your casemaking 
department with the new MERZ turning-in machine and 
see your daily production of quality cases stepped up to 
levels you thought possible only with a fully mechanical 
casemaker. 


Model BE (shown at left) is made with wringer and 
adaptable to Library, Edition and Specialty Binders. 
Model AE, available without wringer. A flick of the 
finger adjusts position of tucking motor for each major 
change in size. Your operators can turn out cases hour 
after hour without loss of production from fatigue. Tests 
have proven that production can be increased 40 to 50% 
and at the same time, a more uniform and tighter turn-in 
is obtained. Note inclined tray lined up with wringer 
rollers for fast pressing operation. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
*Edition, Library and Specialty Binders 



















WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 


Now! 
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| GLUEMASTER | & 


GLUEMASTER Conveyor Gluer Style GMC purpose to put 
hand work on a production scale and deliver stock glued 
side up from light weight to 1” thickness. 


GLUEMASTER Margin 
Gluer, Model MG 


GLUEMASTER Gluing Ma- 
chine, GMS ‘new look” 
Model 


VER 40 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM! 
It takes PERFORMANCE to build REPUTA- 
TION. Whenever you buy GLUING, LABEL- 
ING or COATING machines, let us serve your 
needs. 


KENNETH J. MOORE & CO. 


1778 WEST ESTES AVENUE, CHICAGO 26, ILL 





this IME WORD 


tells the whole 
sales story! 


Challenge’ 


This registered trade mark tells you that not only 
does the machine meet the recognized standards of 
Challenge Quality but that you can expect added 
advantages in capacity, power, stamina, and ease 
and speed of operation. Challenge Drills profitably 
handle all types of loose leaf work and a wide 
variety of novelty jobs at the rate of 200,000 to 600,000 
holes per hour, depending on the type of work and 
model of drill. Investigate and remember 
when you order . . . say the word — 
Challenge — and be sure! 


SEE A 
CHALLENGE 


PAPER DRILL 


9 Styles... 
hydraulic, foot, 

or hand power. 
Facilities 

for slotting and 
cornering. Style EKH 
(shown) drills and 
slots at a single 
stroke, cuts 
Kalamazoo and 
other U openings. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Office, Factories SS Over 50 Years 
and Show Room: in Service of 
Grand Haven, Mich. TRADE MARK (R) the Graphic Arts 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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C. E. FINCK 
quality 
INDEXING 


These ain features are char- 
acteristic of every C. E. FINCK index- 
ing job that is your assurance of a 


good job with greater savings. 


1. SHARP, CLEAN, PRECISION CUTTING 
2. CLEAR, GOLD STAMPED TABS Dummies and experienced counsel available with- 


out charge—to help you save time and money. 
3. LEGIBLE TYPE CHARACTERS 


(oB PINCK INDEXING CORP. 


Specializing in Step and Thumb Indexing 
CAnal 6-8063 + 157 HUDSON ST., N. Y. C. + WaAlker 5-8447 
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GRAEBER Stringing & Wiring jaca 


NEW ERA MFG. CO. 
MACHINE cOoRPAN Y 


Calendar and Display Card 
Stringer and Knotter 


Automatically punches holes, inserts silk 
cord or string, ties and knots it. Feeds 
from. 3” x 5” to 12” x 14” stock auto- 
matically up to 18” x 24” semi-auto- 
matically. Speed with automatic feed up 
to 52 per minute. Write for Bulletin 21. 


-_ 


Patch and Eyeletting Machine 


Attaches patch, or patch and eyeler, 
anywhere on tags or envelopes. Tak: . 
%" or 6" wide patch stock. Patch 
applied on one or both sides in any 
location 2%” x 13%” minimum to 10” 
x 12” maximum. Write for Bulletin 19. 


Wiring Machine 





Wires shipping or merchandising tag: 
from 1%” x 214” to 5” x 14” long 
Handles 21 to 26 gauge, copper or stee! 
wire, single or double; from 5” singk 
and 10” double up to 9” single and 18” 
double. Speeds up to 5400 per hour 
Write for Bulletin 18. 














the Bookbinders Choice for a 
PERFECT SEWING THREAD 


———_ ee 


Heminway & Bartlett's NyLNAT Nylon Thread is being enthusiastically used by leading 
bookbinders who want more strength and less bulk in their signatures. Developed 
especially for the bookbinding industry . . . size for size, NYLNAT is stronger than cotton 
... gives far greater yardage ... and generally eliminates smashing. It’s fine enough 

for the smallest books . . . strong enough for the heaviest. NYLNAT tightens up after 

the book is bound — gives you a more compact volume — and is so smooth and 

uniform that it practically eliminates breaks caused by tangling and knotting. 

Why not convince yourself! We'll be glad to send you samples for your own 

machines. Phone or write us today. 


We also manufacture ORLON and DACRON (Fibre V ), the two new DuPont synthetics. 


HEMINWAY: BARTLETT 
(Nylon, -Sik- ond Tomorrow (Now Fibrag tor sewing threads 


THE HEMINWAY & BARTLETT MFG. CO., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Branches: 
Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, Ohio, Charlotte, N. C., San Francisco, Calif., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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SAVE 35% TIME. Machine-glue leather, paper, canvas, 
book cloth and cardboard sheets rapidly. 


NEAT RESULTS. Uniform glue coatings without lumps, 
blisters, wrinkles or warp. 


PRACTICAL FOR SHORT RUNS. No 
regulation for size or shape of sheets. 


DIAL CALIBRATED GLUE COATING : ’ , 
CONTROL permits instant precision | a. a. OO, 
F wu ~ ‘ 40” and 46” wide. 
adjustment. aaa 
EASY TO CLEAN 


Entire tank is accessible for cleaning. 
Roller is instantly removable without tools. 


SCHAEFER EDGE GLUERS | = 
for edge-gumming printed | © 
sheets, tipping calendar pictures 
and for gluing single- wing 

easels. 


ll SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 


Gluers also fully glue 57 Carbon Street Bridgeport, Conn. 


sheets of paper, cloth Tels.: Bridgeport 5-7900 New York City: LExington 2-2010 
and cardboard. Boston: Arlington 5-8096 
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ONE OFFICE; CONTINUALLY AWARE,—and in control! 


That means “instant information” on details that 
YOU need for YOUR production. No Time-lag in 
getting facts . . . no variation in standards of 
quality . . . with constant supervision right at 
headquarters, assuring you of a production flexi- 
bility planned to produce for urgent needs 
promptly. And a dependable uniform excellence in 
Fandango solid Binders Board. That’s service you 
can count on! 





T-ANDANGO MILLS 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 


BIIN/DIE)R'S 


BOAR 
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Mr. Frank Myrick, Editor 
READERS SERVICE 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PROD. 
50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Dear Frank: 


We want to know— 
Who? : . . What ? . J = 


Why? ... Where?... 
How? : 


What’s YOUR problem? 
Send it on to the editor 


Glad to be of service 
ER . 


Thank you, Mr. Kup! 


liookbinding & Book Production, de- 
voted as it is to both the printing and 
Linding of books, and its editor, an old 
(riend of the graphic arts, contrive in- 
genious ways to remain five minutes 
ahead of their public. 

The issues start with a graphic di- 
vest, giving all available information, 
not to be found in the dailies; they then 
continue in more serious vein with 
articles on production, on scheduling 
plant operations, on glueing machines 
for the bindery, on modern methods of 
loose-leaf construction. From time to 
time, however, it abandons such seri- 
ous pursuits and lets the reader enjoy 
an article on some handsome old bind- 
ings in a private or a public collec- 
tion, or an illustrated review of some 
fine exhibition. 

| have never laid down BooKBINDING 
\ Book Propuction without having 
found something in it that gave me an 
idea in my own field. 

Kar_ Kup, 
Curator, Spencer Collection 


N. Y. Public Library, N. Y. C. 


\\XBP is happy that so eminent a read- 
as Mr. Kup obtains so much of value 
m us. We hope that we may con- 

iinue to earn his commendation, and 
sure all our other readers that it is 
ir constant aim to make each issue 
tter than the last. B&BP welcomes 
ment or query of any sort from its 
aders. 


Silk Sereen 


(. Please give us information about 
the new synthetic resin ink for silk 
screen work which dries in 12 min- 
utes. What is the address of the 
Silk Screen Printing Association? 

Potyprint Ernst WEBER 
Zingsterasse 16 


Berne 2, Switzerland 
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. The synthetic resin ink which dries 
in 12 minutes under forced ventila- 
tion is the fluorescent “Day Glo.” 
It is manufactured by Switzer Bros., 
Inc., 4732 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Other manufacturers of silk 
screen inks are Sinclair & Valen- 
tine, 611 West 129th St., N.Y.C., 
and Sherwin-William Co., 100 Park 
Avenue, N.Y.C. but we have no in- 
formation on hand regarding their 
drying qualities. The Stencil Screen 
Printing Process Association is lo- 
cated at 220 South 4th Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. “Silk Screen” is 
rapidly becoming a misnomer for 

many materials, other than silk, are 

used in making the stencil screen. 


Passe Partout Rings 


Q. Where may we purchase passe part- 
out rings which are fastened to the 
backs of metal photograph frames? 

A. T. THornycrort, Gen. Mer. 
American Standard Binder Inc. 
Baker Street, Coloma, Michigan 


A, Passe partout rings made of brass 
may be purchased from the Empire 
Notion Co., 105 East 29th Street, 
N.Y.C. The same type of rings, but 
made of paper, may be purchased 
from Dennison Mfg. Co., 370 Lex- 
ington Ave., N.Y.C. 


Gluing Machine Mfrs. 


Q. Many letters were received from 
readers asking for the address of 
the companies manufacturing the 
gluing machines’ described in 
B&BP’s Equipment Review for 
Sept. and Oct. The listing follows: 


A, L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa. Minco Products Corp., 
66 West Houston St., New York 12, 
N. Y. Kenneth J. Moore & Co., 
1778 West Estes Ave., Chicago 26, 
Ill. New Jersey Machine Corp., 
16th St. & Willow Ave., Hoboken, 
N. J. Samuel R. Parry Machine 
Co., 224 Mill Street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Ravyer Printing Machine 
Works, 600 S. Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. John J. Pleger Co., 613 West 
16th St., Chicago 16, Ill. Potdevin 
Machine Co., 1239 38th St., Brook- 
lyn 18, N. Y. Schaefer Machine 
Co., 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport 3, 
Conn. 


Kalamazoo binders 


Q. Can you suggest some wholesale out- 
lets for Kalamazoo counter binders 
or their equivalent? 

D. F. JacKson 

Jackson Printing Co. 

1101 Royal Avenue 

New Westminster, B.C., Canada 


A. Wilson Jones Co., 3300 Franklin 
Blvd., Chicago 24, Ill, and Star 
Loose Leaf Co., 165 Duane Street, 
N. Y. C., may be able to supply 
you. Other loose leaf manufactur- 
ers producing Kalamazoo punch 
binders are invited to contact D. F. 
Jackson. 


Book Covering Machine 


Q. What is the address of J. J. Ledeuil, 
Parisian manufacturer of bookbinding 
equipment? 
Wa ter D. ANDERSON 
Bible Press, Inc. 
4647 Wesson St. 
Detroit 10, Mich. 


A. J. J. Ledeuil, 34 Rue Poliveau, Paris 
V, France. Their latest machine is 
a book-coverer rated at 2,300 copies 
per hour. 


Cheaper gilding? 


Q. We note on some prayer books com- 
ing from the U. S. and other coun- 
tries that the gilding is not done in 
the same way as we are doing, our 
method being similar to that de- 
scribed on p. 41 of B&BP’s August 
issue. We presume that this is a 
brush method because the gilding 
was easily pulverized after some 
months of usage. 

Rev. E. BuERENKEMPER, SVD 
Catholic Trade School 
Manila, Philippines 


A. For years leading book manufactur- 
ers and, especially, makers of play- 
ing cards have looked for more eco- 
nomical ways of gilding their books 
and cards. None has been found to 
date, although research organiza- 
tions, like Batelle Memorial Insti- 
tute in Columbus, Ohio, have been 
belaboring the problem for some 
years. 

It is possible that the books you 
have seen were stained by air brush 
to resemble gilding or they might 
just have been badly gilded. Gold 


paint (horrors!) is sometimes used. 


Free Reprints 


Q. We too would like to receive copies 
of Magnesium—Metal of Tomorrow 
and Printing Plates from Sea Water 
mentioned in this column in June. 


Cahill & Co. Ltd. 
R. H. Dopp 
Dublin, Ireland 


A. We are glad to be able to send you 
copies of the two articles dealing 
with the pros and cons of magnesi- 
um printing plates, for books and 
other purposes. Additional copies 
are available to others on request. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE SERIES * Enriching, strengthening ay 


Bound ina 
pL@) EEN IE@) | 
BINDING FABRIC 


Encouraging the child to express himself joy- 
fully and naturally, this widely used series 
offers a carefully graded program designed to 
develop sensitivity to beauty of word and 
phrase. The pupil embarks on many new 
voyages in English, engaging in new activities 
and participating in new adventures. . . ex- 
periments in speech, letter writing, radio 
broadcasts, dramatizations, choral speaking, 
a Good Citizenship Club. 


Edited by Florence H. McIntosh, the series 
was designed by William Nicoll and printed 
and bound by Kingsport Press. The binding 
fabric is Holliston Roxite, capable of with- 
standing the hardest kind of usage, yet attrac- 
tive and colorful. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS INC. 


NORWOOD + MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 


Tracing Cloths, Coated and impregnated Fabrics, In- 
sulating Cloth Base, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, Photo 
Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 


interesting the pupil in his langua 


growth... grades 3-9 ° published ) 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PREs 
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inventory Controls Extenaed 


FXXCESSIVE INVENTORY ACCUMULATIONS 
of paper which would create artificial 
shortages are prohibited by National 
Production Authority Regulation 1, as 
amended October 22, 1951. The regu- 
lation limits the quantities of paper and 
scarce chemicals, metals, and minerals, 
that can be ordered, received, or deliv- 
ered. 

“No person may receive or accept 
delivery of any material listed in Table 
IA of this regulation,” the NPA says, 
“if his inventory of such material is. or 
hy reason of such receipt would be- 
come, more than a practicable mini- 
mum working inventory.” 

\s defined by the NPA a “practica- 
ble minimum working inventory” means 
the smallest quantity of material from 
which a person can reasonably meet his 
deliveries or supply his services on the 
iasis of his currently scheduled meth- 
od and rate of operation. 

While records of receipts. deliveries, 
inventories, production, and use, must 
le kept for two years, it is felt that the 
new regulation will not seriously ham- 
ver publishers, or printers and binders 
who own paper. The regulation is 
vimed at those who purchase paper and 
other materials far in excess of their 
ctual working needs. 

The paper order, M-36, was amend- 
ed October 15 to provide rules for plac- 
ing, scheduling, and accepting Govern- 
inent and DO-rated orders for paper. 
No person, for example, may knowing- 
ly represent to a paper manufacturer 
this his order for paper is a “Govern- 
ment order” unless such an order ac- 
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tually is for the Government. Other 
possible abuses of the DO rating sys- 
tem are also made illegal. 


Social Security for Shop Owners 


SELF-EMPLOYED printers and_ binders 
whose individually- or family-owned 
companies are not incorporated may 
now collect benefits under the new pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. Hith- 
erto the owners of small shops could 
not earn credits towards old-age and 
survivor's insurance benefits. 

Binders who are self-employed make 
only one report each year to the Social 
Security Administration regarding their 
net earnings. This report must be filed 
with the Regular Income Tax Return 
before March 15, 1952. 

If net earnings from self-employment 
are $400 or more for a calendar or tax- 
able year beginning on or after January 
1, 1951. the social security tax of 214% 
must be paid on the first $3600 of such 
earnings. 

All self-employed printers and _ bind- 
ers must have a social security card. If 
the card had been lost, a duplicate may 
be received from a Field Office of the 
Social Security Administration. Indi- 
viduals who have never received a card 
will have one assigned to them. 


Good Old Days 


[T'S hard to believe that the publish- 
ing business was doing so well in 1820 
as some figures provided us by Ray 
Freiman of Random House indicate. 
They were recently unearthed in an old 
volume in his community library. In 
Recollections of A Lifetime (1856) 


orwarded 


Samuel Griswold Goodrich recounted 
not only his own rather engaging ex- 
periences as a soldier in the War of 
1812, and as a publisher, but listed 
some statistics on publishing in the 
years 1820-50 that are astonishingly 
complete and should make the publish- 
ing industry somewhat acutely aware of 
its present lack of statistics. 

For example; the following figures 
on sales of various classes of books in- 
dicates the growing thirst for litera- 
ture in America of 110 years ago. 

1820 1830 
$750,000 $1,100,000 
Classical 250,000 350,000 
Theological 150.000 250,000 
Law . 200,000 300,000 
Medical 150,000 200,000 
Miscellaneous 1,000,000 1,300,000 

By 1840, reports Goodrich, these fig- 
ures had gained by 60%, and by 1850, 
125%. 

In the same account, Goodrich re- 
cords that by 1840, there were 3,060 
bookbinders, capitalized to $800,000, 
and doing an annual buesiness of 
$1,646,000. 

Apropos of statistics, it sometimes 
seems that it takes a war to promote 
any sound figures for the book indus- 
try. During the last war, for purposes 
of material control, the WPB collected 
statistics on the number and type of 
books produced during a given year. 
It also gave life to the old argument of 
“how many pages make a book?” 

Possibly the NPA of the current 
scene will again prove to be the most 
reliable source of industry statistics— 
unless another Goodrich arises! 


School Books 












ustoms, Controls, and Copyright |T 


Adopt Care-&-Keep Charges, Stand Firm on Mfg. Clause, Plan New Program 


"THROUGHOUT A TIGHTLY SCHEDULED 
19th annual convention of the Book 
Manufacturers Institute, the attention 
of members and their associates was 
commanded by such topics as trade cus- 
toms, finance, research, book industry 
promotion, wage stabilization, effects 
of present and future wartime controls, 
repeal or retention of the manufactur- 
ing clause in the copyright law, the 
effect of the new tax laws just passed, 
cost control in the office staff, and 
miscellaneous other informative ma- 
terial about their business future. 

Of outstanding importance to the 100 
or so members and guests assembled 
October 25-27 at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., were the actions 
taken on revising the trade customs, 
the effect of controls, and maintenance 
of the BMI’s stand against repeal of 
the manufacturing clause. 

In the first instance some important 
changes were adopted as recommended 
and others rejected with suggestions 
for revision. Perhaps the most im- 
portant change adopted is that dealing 
with the limitations upon free storage 
of books and the charges for excess 
storage. 

As ready for promulgation, in the 
absence of agreements to the contrary, 
the new customs are as follows: Cus- 
tomers using manufacturers’ care and 
keep facilities for books in sheet form 
or bound, shall be limited to a maximum 
of one book in care and keep without 
charge for each dollar of binding billed 
during the preceding year. Customer 
shall be charged quarterly for excess 
space on a square foot basis. at double 
the individual plant’s rental for such 
space. 


The outlook from Washington 


As for controls, the members heard 
from Donald Shook, Deputy Director 
NPA Printing & Publishing division, 
that so far the industry had felt com- 
paratively little effect from either short- 
ages or measures adopted to deal with 
them; that while shortages in metals 
had threatened, the working of the 
obsolete plate order had plugged many 
of them; and that with conservation in 
mind, the industry could weather the 
forthcoming period successfully. 
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After some debate within the organ- 
ization itself, arising from publisher- 
manufacturer members, the BMI ap- 
proved the retention of the manufac- 
turing clause which requires books in 
the English language to be printed in 
the U. S. in order to receive copyright 
production. 

Only a hint was made at what was 
tentatively announced as an expanded 
and vigorous program of action for 
the Institute to follow in the coming 
year. A program committee is to set 
the wheels in motion for presentation 
of the program for approval at the 
Spring meeting. It will be financed by 
an increase in the dues structure. 

Day-by-day reports of the session 
follow: 


THURSDAY A.M. 


President Harry F. Howard (Plimp- 
ton Press) opened the meeting with a 
review of the events of the year just 
closed, as well as hinting at the pro- 
gram to come, before turning the meet- 
ing over to the budget committee. Its 
report was made by Treasurer John 
Phillips (Vail Ballou Press), and in- 
troduced the advance notice of the 
afore-mentioned program. 

Col. F. W. Palmer (Kingsport Press) 
reported that only five states now re- 
mained as not having ratified the re- 
vised textbook manufacturing specifica- 
tions, and that in one instance, no 
adoption was due until 1955 anyway. 
Two new states, hitherto not utilizing 
the specifications were Oklahoma and 
New Mexico which will henceforth be 
guided by the specifications. 


Seek adjustments in “’specs”’ 


Discussing reactions to the new specifi- 
cations, Palmer reported that paper 
manufacturers were seeking to limit the 
paper tests required to one rather than 
to both Elmendorf and Schopper tests. 
An immaterial change in cloth manu- 
facturing standards was issued by the 
Bureau of Standards, which did not 
affect the specifications. 

Having been queried by a publisher 
who wanted to wrap 8 page outserts 
around 32s in a saddle sewn book, one 
member was reminded by the chairman 
that he must explain to the state 
agencies that such a practice might in- 


crease the limit caliper of such a sig 
nature, and if it did, the practic: 
would be open to doubt. On the sug 
gestion of Alan Browne (Macmillan 
it was agreed that henceforth all text 
books would be manufactured in a 
cordance with the new specifications 
even those ordered prior to the revision 


Report on research 


Research in BMI is now of a reportoria 


character, said Stanley French (River- 


side Press), since actual funds hav 
been eliminated in favor of following 
the activities of larger groups in th: 
industry, which will be reported to BM! 
members as they occur. No immediat: 
action has been taken on a final Battell: 
Institute report denying that the “re 
inforced” book is stronger. The new 
Smyth building-in machine is working 
well on most types of books, French 
reported, and a new notch type of 
binding has been developed by a Chi- 
cago binder (see page 40), while ink 
and foil stamping on cloth is being 
carefully researched with the coopera 
tion of the cloth manufacturers at the 
ink companies’ laboratory at Lehigh 
University. 

Alfred Cahen (World Publ. Co.) re 
viewed his experiments with a new 
synthetic adhesive, Rhopflex, the neces 
sary modifications of the machine, and 
the possibilities and limitations of th: 
product itself. 

One formula was applied with a 
brush and also with a spray gun, hi 
cause the solution was too thin to run 
in the regular glue boxes, and _ th: 
roller failed to transfer enough ad- 
hesive to the book back. Felt covered 
rollers were also tried without success 
until Cahen concluded the best solu 
tion was to thicken the mixture short 
ly so the rollers would pick up sufficient 
material. A_ thickener, supplied by 
Rhopflex’s manufacturer, Rohm and 
Haas, served the purpose but slowed 
down drying. Defoamers were als 
found to be necessary, but likewis¢ 
retarded drying time. By thickening 
the glue, setting was accomplished in 
8-10 seconds. 

Of six different Rhopflex compounds. 
three were found to have suitable flexi- 
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he 


ht} Take BMI Spotlight 


bility, but all required chemical doping 


ich destroyed their efficiency as 
Vorse, added Cahen, was the dis- 
ery that no other glue except hard 
mal glue will adhere to the dried 
face. Eventually, the speaker con- 


inued, we narrowed our choice down 


one number, WC-9, which seems to 
the best suited. 


‘hanges in the machine required by 
use of this glue, were as follows: 
rollers should be made adjustable 


» control the flow. It is best to run 


trifle heavy, and scrape the excess 
with a metal scraper and again with 
ard rubber tool before the book gets 


» the heater stage. 


Scrape the sides too, if you glue off 
igly, to avoid blocking, added Cahen. 


ooks should travel over the heater so 


y almost touch it, the latter being 
2000 watt calrod installed under- 


cath a metal plate, either two or 


ir feet long, depending on how much 


eat is used. 


Since books sewed with nylon are 
netimes liable to wind up with 
rned thread from the heater, Cahen 
experimenting with di-electric heat 
overcome this objection. 

Following is a formula released by 
len: 


YRMULA FOR MIXING RHOPLEX 
RR GLUEING OFF SEWED BOOKS 
BEFORE TRIMMING 

Rhoplex WC-90-40, by measure 
(This is obtainable from the Rohm & Hass 
Company at a cost of 36c per pound in drum 
its) 

Acrysol G.S. New, by measure 
(Obtainable from Rohm & Hass at a cost of 
13%c per pound in drum lots) 
easpoon, per gallon of D.C. Anti-foam A, 
(Obtainable from Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Michigan, or from any of their branches at cost 
f $6.65 per pound in 13 cans, somewhat 
heaper in 103¢ cans, but there is so little of it 
sed that 1% will last for a long time) 


three items can be put together in one 
ptacle but the solution has to be mixed 
well before using. 


This anti-foam mixes with the emulsion 


h better when first mixed with an 
al amount of thinner. Half a teaspoon 
gallon after mixing is enough to stop 
ming. 

lining up the books glued off with the 


love formula, we suggest a mixture of 


» regular flexible glue and 25% hard 
e, there being enough flexibility in the 
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Rhoplex to offset the hardness of the part 
hard glue. 


Members agreed to let the research 
program continue along its current lines 
pending further discussion on how it 
will be related to the new program. 

Paimer reported briefly on develop- 
ments in photo composition, echoing 
Kimball Loring (Technical Composi- 
tion Co.)’s comment that the Lumitype 
machine (see B&BP Oct. 1949, p. 46), 
is the superior device of all models 
currently on view, and that in this 
observation he concurred with Frank 
Sherman of the International Trade 
Compositors Association. 

The first ten production machines 
will be installed in New England plants 
during the first quarter of 1952, de- 
clared Palmer, who agreed that the 
machine was versatile, practical, and 
“correctible.” Magnesium plates from 
its film positives have proved most 
suitable for letterpress, but this metal 
is unfortunately the tightest on the 
critical control list. 

Queried by Alan Browne about mak- 
ing corrections, it was explained that 
although a correction machine was still 
on the drawing board which would 
simplify this item, it was still simple to 
strip in corrections on the original film. 
What about proofs for authors and 
book clubs? Ozalids or stats of the 
original are readily available. 


Trade customs changes 


In the absence of its chairman, Robert 
Wessmann, suddenly taken ill, A. J. 
Ammon (American-Stratford) read the 
report of the Trade Customs Commit- 
tee. The first recommendation for 
change dealt with the free storage of 
customers’ books, based on_ binding 
billings. After some discussion, use of 
the total manufacturing billing was re- 
jected in facor of binding, as it was felt 
the first method would serve only to 
increase the number of books stored, 
and also discriminate against those 
members who were exclusively binders. 
It was pointed out by Palmer during 
the ensuing discussion, that adoption 
of the clause was binding only in the 
absence of prior agreements. The com- 
ment launched a debate over how ef- 
fectively the customs were observed. 
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BMI Officials for 1952: John Phillips, treas- 

urer; Harry Howard, president; Sidney Sat- 

enstein, first vice-president; Joseph Wesol, 
second vice-president. 


Other alterations in the trade cus- 
toms suggested by the committee were 
not so successful. That calling for a 
care-and-keep charge on_ publishers’ 
paper stock was rejected as impractical 
and unfair. So too went the clause set- 
ting a seven year limit on storage of 
books. 


GPO allowances on spoilage 


The spoilage allowances issued by the 
Government Printing Office for the 
Standard Rate Contracts were general- 
ly approved as indicative of industry 
experience but some adjustments will 
be made to allow for short runs. 


THURSDAY P.M. 


An appeal to members not to be 
panicked into self-appointed censorship 
by those endeavoring to smear pub- 
lishers with Red paint concocted of 
unfounded charges of Communist in- 
fluence was made during the course of 
Sidney Satensteins’ report on the prog- 
ress of the Book Industry Committee. 
At his request the Book Industry Com- 
mittee was granted permission to make 
public the viewpoint of the book manu- 
facturers on what he termed a new at- 
tack on the freedom of the press. 

Federal action in the field of wage 
and salary stabilization was outlined 
in a brief talk by Sherman Cohen, re- 
placing V. Henry Rothschild, Chief 
Counsel of the Salary Stabilization 
Board. He dealt with the general wage 
freeze order of January 25, and the ex- 
ceptions which can be made to the 
freeze, by bonus plans, merit increases, 
promotions, etc., and of the handling 
of stock purchase credits, salesmen’s 
compensation, and other forms of legal 
increases and how they might be ap- 
proved. 


Promoting more reading 


How the Committee on Reading Devel- 
opment was going about the promotion 
of book reading, with the assistance of 


BMI, was detailed by Theodore Wal- 
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ler, assistant to the president of the 
American Book Publishers Council, 
sponsors of the program. 

After thanking BMI for their assis- 
tance both financial and personal in 
achieving modification of the new 
postal rates bill, Waller enumerated 
the activities of the CRD, in expanding 
the desire for reading both home and 
abroad. A conference of leaders in 
communications, to supplement similar 
programs, improved channels of com- 
mercial distribution, the increased use 
of books in the technical assistance 
program for Marshall Plan countries, 
expansion of textbook aid for GI stu- 
dents, the formation of a National 
Book Committee of prominent names 
to promote the reading of good books, 
and the sessions of a national confer- 
ence on rural reading were listed by 
Waller as things accomplished or in 
work, to improve the sale of books 
throughout the nation. 

With the steam pressure of the book 
industry rising steadily on the matter 
of manufacturing in the U. S. and copy- 
right protection for foreign authors 
produced, the address of Sam Warner, 
former register of Copyright, struck a 
responsive note. At first it appeared 
that Warner was in favor of repeal of 
the clause, but as he developed his sub- 
ject. it became evident that he was 
presenting a case for its retention. 


Foresees overseas production 


In tracing the development of the copy- 
right law he indicated that it was his 
belief that while there was no im- 
mediate danger of large quantities of 
books in the English language being 
produced overseas for sale here, never- 
the less with full protection afforded 
by repeal of the law, such danger was 
definitely possible of being incurred 
in the future. Paper shortages, lack 
of manpower and know-how, are cur- 
rent stumbling blocks. he said, but 
there is no reason to believe that these 
would last forever. Publishers might 
well send technicians and paper over- 
seas to provide the missing elements at 
costs which could overwhelm the dif- 
ferential between domestic manufac- 
turing costs and those of overseas. 
Dealing with the question of retalia- 
tion through restrictive clauses applied 
by foreign countries, Warner declared 
this is already a fact and that there is 
little reason to suppose it would end 
with repeal of our clause. England al- 
ready applies restrictive controls to 
U. S. imports, yet $1,500,000 in U. S. 
books are exported to her annually. 
On the other hand U. S. imports have 
risen slightly to about $9,000,000, of 
which about half is from England. 
Warner showed numerous copies of 
foreign editions of books produced 
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Mulligan discusses office cost control. 


also in the U. S. and cited comparative 
manufacturing costs and retail prices 
which indicated that it cost far more 
to produce such books here than 
abroad. 


GPO & wartime printing 


There are no standard rate contracts 
issued by the Government Printing Of- 
fice for hardbound books, explained 
James W. Broderick, Planning Man- 
ager of the GPO, since the govern- 
ment needs few such products, and 
finds that because of the numerous 
variables in this class of work, it is im- 
possible to establish such rates. 

However, in the bindery sections of 
the SRC, there are set rates for fold- 
ing. sewing, etc., and when these item 
rates are allowed a prime contractor, 
a sub-contractor, such as a book manu- 
facturer, must be granted the same al- 
lowance. 

Broderick went on to explain in de- 
tail the operation of the contracts (see 
B&BP, June 1951, p. 36). and to add 
that the GPO expected to produce or 
buy during the year $150.000.000 of 
printing. Actually, the volume for the 
first quarter has fallen below expecta- 
tions, and signs are that about $40.000.- 
000 will be purchased from industry. 

How the GPO has met the problem 
of rising costs of production, originat- 
ing with complaints by its federal col- 
leagues, through research and stream- 
lining, was exemplified by Broderick 
in a review of the development of im- 
proved methods of library binding 
casemaking and stamping on work for 
the Congressional Library. 

Experiments with adhesive formulas 
resulted in creation of successful 
formulae for flexible animal glue for 
perfect binders and improved casing- 
in paste, Broderick declared. 


Rabbit glue 


Of even greater interest to his hearers 


was the statement that the Office was 
successfully using a glue from rabbit 
hide for binding and for roller com- 
position. Improvements in repro proofs 
were also cited, as in closing, Brod- 
erick assured his audience that they 
were welcome to participate in any of 
the GPO improvements. 

The operation of the Atomic Enere, 
Commission as a “going business con- 
cern” was described by Lindsley H. 
Noble, comptroller of the commissio 
While a considerable proportion of 
military weapons, a great number «{ 
these atomic weapons may be possil)! 
of conversion into peacetime plow- 
shares. 

The concluding discussion of the day 
was centered around wage and salary 
problems and conducted by Joseph 
Wesol (Robert O. Law) chairman «| 
the labor committee. Dr. Benjamin 
Werne, retiring director of the BMI: 
labor department dealt with the sub- 
ject of bonus payments, reporting that 
the regulations affecting them still re- 
quire interpretation. Regulation #2 
sets a $ limit on bonuses paid afte: 
1950, but said Werne, in effect, who 
says you must call such payments 
bonuses ? 

Werne warned his audience that sev- 
eral different groups could trip up an 
employer on failure to abide by regu 
lations issued by the board, namely. 
Treasury Department, Wage Board. 
Wage-Hour Division, and competitors. 


FRIDAY A.M. 


Selection of a program committee to 
draw up anew institute program 
of wider scope to be presented at the 
Spring meeting was the opening busi- 
ness of the second day of the conven- 
tion. E. W. Palmer heads the commit- 
tee. and is aided by Satenstein, Ben 
Zevin, Stanley French, John Grice, Bert 
Wolff. Don Brock, John Phillips, and 
Harry Howard. 

Reporting completion of the projects 
assigned to it during 1950-51. the cost 
commiitee turned its spotlight on a 
new department of cost control, clerical 
costs. Fred Russell (J. F. Tapley) out- 
lined the committee’s plans in work as 
projects for the future to cover material 
control and the cost accounting manual. 

In introducing the next speaker. 
Russell commented that while the co-t 
of clerical work had been submerged 
in the emphasis placed on manufac- 
turing costs, studies of office efficiency 
revealed that here was a ripe field for 
cost analysis. 

Paul Mulligan, N.Y.C.. specialist in 
analyzing office work from a time and 
motion study and cost standpoint, dis- 
played numerous charts and _ reporis 
which shook the complacency of all 
who had hitherto believed that their 
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offices ran with no lost time or waste 
motion. 


to 


perform the operation. 
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Mulligan traced the growth of time 


udy work in industry and cited figures 


show that in the first forty years 
this century, there had been only 
75% increase in factory workers, but 
356% rise in office workers. 
Of a number of firms queried about 
sasurement of office efficiency only 
had checked performance against 
y known measures, declared Mul- 
‘an. Thirty-one per cent compared 
oduction with similar workers to 
tablish their yardstick, 87% de- 
nded solely on estimates by super- 
ors, while 6% depended on a ratio 
man hours originating with averages 
past output. When a study of work 
easurement was instituted, it was 
ind that the average was double the 
ie actually required! 
Mulligan explained that in such 
idies, the variable job content of 
iny positions was taken into account, 
t that there is a common denomi- 
tor of measurement for all office 
lp. The speaker then showed time 
idy films of operators 
isiness machines. 
\ careful analysis of the work per- 


of various 


formed in one office in opening, sort- 


x, and routing mail, indicated that 


1854 man hours per month was being 
tilized and paid for, which was not 


quired. 


\fter a schedule of productive and 


worked hours had been analyzed, the 
time study had indicated that 19 of 


staff of 28 were actually needed to 
After Korea 


aud had its effect, three people had 
left the staff, and efficiency had risen 


from a level of slightly above 50% to 
OHj% 


Mulligan made it clear that the 
irpose of his time studies was not to 
slodge help, but to find better ways 
r them to do the job, and/or trans- 

them to departments where addi- 
mal help was needed, or 
ore suited to their abilities. 


to jobs 





Watson, secretary, 


In conclusion he advised his audience 
that they might reasonably expect 6 
productive hours out of each 8, al- 
lowing one hour for personal time, and 
another for management reserve to 
cover the unexpected contingencies 
that arise daily. 

In the discussion period which fol- 
lowed Mulligan’s address, it was 
brought out that one plant had in- 
creased productivity by 80% in a re- 
lated office operation by time study 
methods. This raised the question of 
incentives, which Mulligan asserted 
are far better achieved by a higher 
base pay for a measured level of per- 
formance. 

That labor opposes both the repeal 
of book tariffs and the manufacturing 
clause in the copyright law was force- 
fully presented by Oscar Strackbein, 
chairman of the Joint Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee on Foreign Policy. 

Strackbein accused the State Depart- 
ment of subterfuge in circumventing 
due political process of ratifications of 
agreements with foreign nations by 
arranging conferences abroad result- 
ing in agreements that were never sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives 
for approval, only the Senate. Con- 
tending that the purpose of the tariff 
was not to prevent foreign competi- 
tion but to protect American standards, 
he ranged the printing trades union 
firmly in the ranks of those opposed 
to tariff reduction, and to repeal of 
the manufacturing clause in the copy- 
right law. He deplored the efforts of 
the State Department to negotiate these 
agreements with unknown delegates 
not bound by any action of Congress, 
citing the effort of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organizations to eliminate the tariff on 
the import of books as falling under 
similar classifications of purposes. 

Strackbein termed such efforts as 
dangerous departures from public con- 
trol of the law, and a weakening pro- 
tective measure on other imports. Ex- 
pressing his opinion that some sub- 
siantive purpose lay behind these mea- 
sures, he flayed their protagonists for 
failure to submit statistics to prove 
their case, and thundered that the Paris 
copyright agreement would permit the 
mere insertion of the copyright symbol 
as satisfaction of the manufacturing 
clause. 


Left, and counter clockwise, Kim Loring discusses new photocomposition machines, Sherman 
Cohen, new wage controls, and center, Harry Howard and Stanley French flanked by Miss Alma 
and judge Tiffany, general counsel, 
Strackbein makes labor's position on the manufacturing clause clear, while Lindsley Noble 


conduct a 


details the administration of atomic energy. 


research session. 





What the new tax law holds in store 
for the individual and the corporation 
was clearly outlined by Joseph Pech- 
man, Assistant Director, Tax Advisory 
Staff, Secretary of the Treasury (see 
page 45 for details). 


FRIDAY P.M. 


The long awaited report on what lies 
ahead of book manufacturers as well 
as their customers and other engaged 
in the graphic arts, relative to supplies 
of materials and potential controls, 
came from Donald G. Shook, Deputy 
Director, Printing and Publishing Di- 
vision, National Production Authority. 

In an address which indicated that 
though the road ahead might be beset 
by some controls and shortages, he as- 
sured the audience the outlook was not 
as grim as it had been other years. 
Shook was flanked by Consultant Harry 
West, former director of the same di- 
vision during the WPB days of World 
War 2, and two aids, Robert Appleton 
and Robert Munson. All answered 
queries from the floor. (For pertinent 
extracts from Shook’s address see page 
41.) 

Shook intimated that new equipment 
would in the months to come be more 
and more difficult to secure, and urged 
potential customers to place orders now 
to be on the safe side. He announced 
the issuance of the first inventory con- 
trols on paper (see page 35) which are 
intended to reflect a practical working- 
basis supply. 

West compared the deliberation with 
which NPA activities are carried on, 
to the hysteria of 1941 when they had 
to start from scratch to build a defense 
production organization and motivate 
and execute control orders almost 
overnight. For example, the WPB di- 
vision had only 8 days warning of the 
need for paper inventory controls at 
that time, in which to prepare, print, 
and enforce such orders. 

While the BMI’s decision to approve 
the retention of the copyright manu- 
facturing clause in the copyright law 


Oscar 


had been expected to triumph after 
meeting with some understandable ob- 
jections, the report of the Special Fact 
Finding Committee, given by Palmer, 
produced a brief but vigorous discus- 
sion before the measure of approval 
was passed. 


Members of the BMI with publisher 
affiliations rose to plead for, if noth- 
ing else, a neutral stand. ' Morgan 
Smith (Houghton Mifflin) and R. F. 
Robertson (Little, Brown) rose to re- 
port that retaliation for the existence 
of this clause was already prevailing 
in Canada with regulations requiring 
American publications to have been 
manufactured in Canada else they 
would not receive copyright protection, 
and to argue that since publishers 
were the life blood of the industry, it 
could ill afford to take a radical stand. 


Chief “offense” counsel was Leonard 
Shatzkin (Doubleday) who drew upon 
his experience as a publisher’s produc- 
tion manager, to demonstrate with a 
book produced in Holland that paper 
had been found to cost more, the press- 
work about the same but that consider- 
able savings had been made in separa- 
tion and engraving costs. Conceding 
that the engravers would be the chief 
sufferers in the event of a change in 
the law, Shatzkin argued that actually 
more work would result for the manu- 
facturing industry, since publishers 
would choose to keep the actual pro- 
duction at home rather than sending 
it overseas, in order to retain better 


control over the operation. Since many 
titles in the public domain are not 
affected by the clause, he felt that there 
would be little if any loss to the manu- 
facturer, and that the BMI should at 
least take a neutral stand. 


As to publisher reaction, Palmer as- 
serted that no publisher had ap- 
proached the committee to register its 
attitudes, except inasmuch as Stanley 
French, a member of the committee, 
dissented, though he did not say that 
the committee had approached the pub- 
lishers in any way. He stated that the 
BMI Special Factfinding Committee on 
Copyright had read and studied a great 
mass of a material having to do with 
the manufacturing clause, including 
copies of addresses by John Schulman, 
counsel for the Authors’ League, and 
Arthur Farmer, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers’ Council, the text 
and report of the copyright committee 
of the general conference of UNESCO, 
the treatise of Dr. Hirsch Ballin, “Copy- 
right Protection of American Books in 
the Netherlands,” distributed by the 
ABPC, as well as letters on the subject 
of copyright written by Farmer and 
Henry Walck (Oxford U. P.), and 
other data pertaining to the economic 


40 


——————— 

In conclusion the Institute 
voted to approve participation 
with B&BP in the presentation 
by the latter of awards for the 
most significant contribution 
made during the year to the 
cause of book manufacturing, 
by a book manufacturer, an 
equipment manufacturer, and a 
materials supplier, the winners 
to be determined by a BMI se- 
lected jury to whom nomina- 
tions will be made. 


oe 
a a a ae 


and political questions involved, and 
that the committee had studied these 
reports and deliberated very carefully 
before presenting its report to the mem- 
bership, in favor of the retention of the 
manufacturing clause. 


Following the election of directors, 
the balance of the afternoon was given 
over to hearing brief messages or greet- 
ings from the following suppliers: 
Fred L. Ford—(Athol Manufacturing 

Co.) 


C. H. Christian—(The Davey Co.) 


Arthur Crawley—(Crawley Machinery 


Co.) 
M. S. Burroughs— (Dexter Folder Co.) 
E. J. Braun—(E. I. duPont de Nemours ) 
J. A. Daley—(E. C. Fuller Company) 
A. J. Bailey—(Holliston Mills, Inc.) 
E. R. Harris—(Mead Board Sales, Inc.) 


C. A. Lydecker—(Peerless Roll Leaf 
Corp.) 


A. H. Clayburgh—(A. D. Smith & Co.) 
Henry L. Cole—(S. D. Warren Co.) 


Ford reported that cloth was in 
plentiful supply, was priced below 
ceilings, and that improved production 
equipment at his mill afforded a bright 
outlook. 


Crawley reported that he was now 
testing out a hydraulic rounder and 
backer with fast set-up and decreased 
need for aperator skill, which was 
ideally suited to short runs and re- 
pairs, averaging 18-20 books per min- 
ute. A rapid set-up roll fed casemaker 
and a redesigned discharge unit for 
the standard Crawley backer, both 
hinted at last year, are now in final 
stages, he concluded. 


Burroughs described the new De- 
Florez Casemaker as producing 3600 
cases per hour, and averaging 3M. 
Materials for new machines and parts 
are, however, becoming increasingly 
difficult to procure. 


Braun likewise foresaw no immedi- 
ate difficulties in cloth supply but 


hedged somewhat on the availability 
of plasticizers. 

Waterproof chestnut board could be 
produced, commented Harris, if such 
a board was needed, by a higher de- 
gree of fibre bond, which would lessen 
warping problems. 

Lydecker reported that some dif- 
ficulty had been encountered in raw 
materials for stamping leaf, particular- 
ly in that for white leaf, and for acv- 
tate and bronze powder. Meanwhile 
his firm’s laboratories were striving io 
further prolong the life and lustre «f 
imitation gold leaf. 

Clayburgh reported that some shor'- 
ages in dyes for bookcloth had aris« 
but had not seriously affected produ:- 
tion. He expressed his pleasure ov 
participation in aiding research wit 
ink manufacturers on stamping prol)- 
lems. 

I. Spinner of the Plastic Binding C.. 
announced a new type of threadless 
binding, the Plastico, as well as a new 
covering machine. Samples of the 
product were passed among the mem- 
bers and evoked considerable interest. 

The binding incorporates a system of 
perforating along the back edge of 
the fold, somewhat similar to the notch 
type, but differing in that tiny slivers 
of paper fibre are caused to be erected 
along the notch, which is about 1,” 
long, and which merge with the glue to 
anchor the signatures together. 

The Plastico book covering machine, 
he explained, is designed to accomplish 
the feeding of book and cover, and 
their union with an adhesive and sul)- 
sequent pressing, within a small floor 
space, by virtue of a circular action of 
the cover and book over the gluing 
area. Books are handfed to the ma- 
chine, covers are fed from a hopper. 
after which the finished book (soft 
cover) is delivered to a stacker devi: 

Cole indicated that since the amount 
of paper needed for book production 
was such an insignificant part of the 
paper production total — 20.000 tons 
out of 27,000,000 tons production es! 
mated for 1951—that there was little 
cause for concern. He anticipated r- 
turn to a normal free market by 1952. 
He briefly described new products «f 
his company designed for book pu)- 
lishing and the growing use of offset 
in book printing. 

Informality and fellowship took over 
the management of the Convention in 
the shape of the annual cocktail pariy 
and dinner, until the post-breakfa-t 
hours of Saturday morning when tlie 
remaining members assembled for a 
brief business session which feature: 
the election of officers and the setting 
of meeting dates for certain comm 
tess as well as the organization mee'- 
ing of the board of directors. 
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NPA Supply Forecast 


“You Could be A Lot Worse Off,” According to Synthesis 
of Predictions Made by Shook & Aids at PIA, BMI Sessions 


(iE OUTLOOK on such major graphic 
supplies as metal and paper, for 
immediate future, or more precisely 
ugh the first quarter of 1952 is that 
industry will “fare reasonably well 
er the new allocations announced.” 
re will not be as much copper and 
per base alloys as during the pres- 
fourth quarter, but there will be 
ewhat more aluminum and steel. 
far in graphic arts, the impact of 
mobilization effort has hardly been 
While a gradual tightening over 
| of a year ago “is noticeable,” book 
1ufacturers, as well as other seg- 
its of the industry, have come 
uugh rather strong. 
he above and the following mate- 
is compiled from two speeches by 


iald G. Shook, Deputy Director, 
nting & Publishing Division, Na- 


ial Production Authority, before re- 
‘tively, the Printing Industry of 
erica, Inc., and Book Manufactuers 
stitute, at Boston and Washington, 
tober 24 and 26. 

\t this time it would be sheer predic- 
long the shortages will 
iin. . . . We assume that our limited 
nse program can be _ pretty 
d by the end of 1953, IF.... 
he manufacturing dollar of books in 
) was estimated at $110,000,000. It is 
cted to be about the same for 1951. 
importance of a continuing supply of 
‘s is essential to our way of life. It 
ld be a pretty sorry time if textbooks 
other books were unavailable to our 


to say how 


well in 


ols and our population in general. It 
ne of those things that just isn’t going 
appen. 
llocation of controlled materials for 
ting and publishing for the first quar- 
of 1952 are: steel 7659 tons; copper 
copper base alloys, 1,105,000 pounds; 
Fourth 
allocation under which we are now 
ating are: steel, 3,788 tons; copper and 
ver base alloys, 1,702,000 pounds; and 
tinum, 375,000 pounds. 


tinum 500,000 pounds. quar- 


ne and lead are in tight supply. How- 
for the first quarter present plans 

for graphic arts to receive approxi- 
under the 

e conditions and regulations as for the 
Present overall needs of 
ting and publishing industries call for 
ut 39,000 tons of lead and lead alloys 
about 11,000 tons of zine per year. 

1e metals consume about 32,500 tons 
netal, electrotypes about 5300 tons, and 
ut 700 tons are needed for impression 


ely the same amount, and 


th quarter. 


SVEMBER, 


1951 





metal. Zine runs about 8000 tons 
for cuts, plates, ete., and 3300 tons 
for lithographing sheets and strips. 
metal. Zinc usage runs about 8000 tons 
for cuts, plates, etc., and 3300 tons for 
lithographing sheets and strips. 

M-65 relates to printing plates consid- 
ered obsolete. The order establishes cer- 
tain [obsolesence] periods of time and for 
book printing it is four years. It must 
be borne in mind that no plates need be 
considered obsolete, if they have a specific 
and assured printing The 
owner is the judge. 

It is well known that in some cases the 
plates are the property of owners other 
than the persons in possession. In such 
cases the order provides that the possessor 
notify the owner by mailed notice re- 
questing a specific and assured future use 
of the plates. If no assurance is received 
within thirty days of the mailing of the 
notice then the plates must be disposed of. 

The order also provides that any person 
owning or possessing obsolete plates be- 
yond the established deadlines may not 
acquire restricted metal or plates until 
the disposition has been made. Restricted 
metal is defined as aluminum, magnesium, 
chromium, .copper, nickel, zinc, or any 
alloy thereof. 

Now there is another provision in this 
order which should be of tremendous ad- 
vantage to book manufacturers as the metal 
scarcity continues. It permits the melting 
and reuse within the plant where the metal 
is held. One book manufacturer informed 
me he recovered sufficient metal to care 
for all his immediate needs through re-use 
of obsolescent material. 

There is one book manufacturer in this 
room who came up with the equivalent of 
four carloads of plate metal after check- 
ing his plant. Other examples of recovery 
include: 

4 book publisher who reported the 
scraping of 225,000 pounds of old electro- 
types and other printing plates. 

A book publisher who ordered the scrap- 
ing of about twenty-five percent more metal 
than he expects to use in the coming year. 

The Printing and Publishing Division of 
NPA is of the opinion that the surface has 
hardly been scratched. How gratifying it 
would be if the graphic arts could just 
about supply its own metal needs from 
material during the present 
critical shortage. The National Produc- 
tion Authority is counting on your whole 
hearted cooperation. 

I know the outlook as to a continuing 
supply of paper and other raw materials 
are of special interest to you at this time. 

During the first six months of 1951 there 
was a general increase in the production 


future use. 


obsolescent 


They guide industry's allocations and control orders: 


center, Donald Shook, Deputy Director, 


Printing and Publishing Division, flanked by Robert 


Appleton and Robert Munson, his aids. 


of pulp and all grades of paper and paper 
board of 17.6 percent, as compared to the 
same period in 1950. This current rate 
may not hold for the entire year, but indi- 
cations point to a total annual increase of 
something over thirteen percent. The per- 
centage increase for the first six months 
over the same period for 1950 shows a gain 
of 17.1 for the machine coated, 15.7 for 
groundwood (uncoated), 13.6 for fine paper 
and 5.4 for book (uncoated). However, 
production and consumption is becoming 
fairly stable and should continue so 
through 1952. The delay in obtaining cer- 
tain grades of paper, as a whole, is de- 
creasing. The backlog in printing paper 
grades is not much above thirty days. 
Hardship cases among book publishers 


have been practically negligible. We are 
confident the large book manufacturers 


would also be generous in volunteering 
relief to smaller concerns, if called upon. 

New orders are expected in a few days 
limiting sulphur use for many products to 
ninety percent of 1950. This will not 
apply to newsprint, but it will affect print- 
ing papers that are sized. 

Although chemicals and metals 
used in the manufacture of printing inks 
are extremely scarce, the supply has been 
reasonably adequate to meet printing ink 
requirements. 

Probably, the most difficult metal to ob- 
tain is nickel. About all of it is imported. 
Graphic arts needs about 100 tons per year 
for electroplating. Less than one-fourth of 
requirements are available at this time, 
and in all probability even this will shrink. 
Jet engine production alone needs more 
than the total imported into this country. 
Essential civilian needs are also high such 
as the use of nickel in spark plug tips. 
There just isn’t enough to spread around 
to fill the most important requirements. 
Copper and chrome are also short, but it 
is better to place dependence for supply 
on them for plating use than on nickel. 

Under Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 5 
most of the metals needed by the graphic 
arts are obtained as operating supplies 
with self-authorized DO-MRO ratings. We 
have had commendation re- 
garding the working practicality of this 
Direction. 

Zine is subject to allocation and usage 
under Order M-9 and M-15. However, 
zine printing plates can be obtained by 
applying under DO-MRO ratings. 


many 


considerable 
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Convention Report: How Can | Make Adequate 


WHEN some 600 binders, printers, and 
typographers travel as much as 3,000 
miles to attend a convention, they ex- 
pect to get something out of it. At Bos- 
ton’s PIA convention, they got it. 

For its 65th annual convention, 
staged this year at the Hotel Statler, 
October 24-27, the Printing Industry of 
America had an outstanding program. 
Production, more profitable production 
was the theme, with lots of effective 
help offered to answer the convention’s 
challenge: How Can I Make an Ade- 
quate Profit Under Today’s Conditions? 
Discussion revolved around production 


management, financial management, 
economic trends, specialization, com- 


parative study of processes, Foreman’s 
Management Training Program, and 
getting the “Show on the Road,” but 
the topic that had the membership 
really sitting on edge was the labor 
relations program sponsored by PIA’s 
Union Employers Section. 


Labor Relations 


Keynoting these labor negotiations 
panel discussions. Sumner H. Slichter, 
eminent Harvard economist, declared. 
in a luncheon speech preceding their 
meeting, that in light of his analysis of 
America’s labor would de- 
mand 1) increases on the basis of great- 


er productivity, 2) 


economy, 


improvements of 
pensions and insurance, 3) readjust- 
ment of fringe benefits. The increases. 
Slichter thought would not be as great 
as those which hit the industry in the 
year now passing. 

The greater productivity clause. he 
explained. is a pattern set by the Gen- 
eral Motors contract providing for in- 
crease of wages with corresponding in- 
creases in production. Slichter pointed 
at its danger: If newly developed ma- 
chines produce faster, and reduce pro- 
duction costs. corresponding rises in 
labor rates would offset their advantage 
and nullify their savings to the con- 
sumer. Such a system would also be 
detrimental to workers in a highly de- 
veloped industry productivity 
could not be expected to gain and 
might ultimately even lose due to less 
demand so that these workers no mat- 
ter how skilled would ultimately be 
getting less than a worker in a highly 
productive industry. 

Discussing the second issue on likely 
trends in union demands, pension and 
insurance, Slichter advised that in 
many cases these provisions have been 
agreed upon in such hurry that effec- 
tiveness of the clauses is largely elimi- 


where 
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nated for many workers. Actuaries 
should be consulted. Too many workers 
are left out of the benefits due to pro- 
visions of service lengths, and often are 
not able to transfer their accumulated 
payments from one job to the next. 

On fringe benefits, Slichter remarked, 
that greater overtime benefits may be 
asked, but he felt the present level of 
one-and-a-half time and double time 
sufficient. If better conditions should be 
offered workers would be more likely to 
slow down so that overtime has to be 
worked. 

Summarizing his talk, Slichter felt, in 
view of the many facts and figures 
which he had expounded that slightly 
higher wages and prices could be pre- 
dicted for the coming year. 


Follow the leader 


Implementing their personal experi- 
labor negotiations with the 
background offered by Slichter, mem- 
bers of the Union Employers Section 
then embarked on a _ discussion of 
“Trends in Typographical. Bookbinder, 
Pressmen, and Lithographer Negotia- 
tions.” 


ences in 


There exists a large differential in 
bookbinders union wage scales between 
the East and West. How come? In one 
section of the West as in many other 
regions the typographical union leads 
the way. other graphic arts union fol- 
low in their steps. By virtue of its suc- 
cessful history the typographical union 
has taken on an aura of being elite 
among graphic arts labor and thus 
their progressive leadership is followed. 
Argued one Eastern bookbinder: Why 
not play up this factor and let them 
have the edge 
down if possible. 


keeping other crafts 


Wage competition 

Los Angeles and San Francisco are in 
close competition, if it can be called 
that. for paying the highest bookbinder 
rates to girls. The momentary reason 
is the terrific drain of manpower as a 
result of defense airplane production. 
The basic reason goes back to two con- 
tributing factors: 

1) The union movement on the Coast 
is generally conceded one of the strong- 
est in the nation. 

2) During World War II, Bridges, 
the labor leader, allowed to let women 
work on docks provided they get the 
same scale as men—this in spite of 
California law which allows no women 
to lift more than 25 lbs. The provision 
was accepted. 

Women naturally gravitated to these 
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high-paying jobs and the bidding for 
women help among ship builders and 
airplane factories left binders no alter- 
natives but to match the price. 

The bookbinders union, it was held. 
does not bolster the strength elsewhere 
that it does on the West. There was 
mention that there has been criticis: 
of its leadership and defections a 
possible if recent indications are to | 
believed. The defections are result «| 
1) lack of strength, 2) decided diffe:- 
ential between bookbinders and oth« 
classifications in the graphic arts. 

In New York, it was recalled, book 
binding employees in hard _bindin 
were locked out during the twenties fo 
three months. When they returned, i 
was an open shop. The Wagner Ax 
changed this. but bookbinder’s wag: 
have never regained their strength. 


Lesson learned 


It was determined that as a matter o! 
historical record, wages once estab 
lished at an imbalance to other crafts 
are hard to change; not because bind- 
ery workers would not like it, but be- 
cause better paid crafts would demand 
their traditional higher percentage of 
pay. On the other hand, once equaliza- 
tion is established, it is equally hard to 
depart from this practice. 

Historically there may also be dis- 
crepancies within an area. Within one 
confined area bookbinding employees 
get paid equal to the cylinder press- 
men. Across the river from this locality. 
where two large bookbinding plants 
operate, rates are lower, and in a sub- 
urb toward another 
there is another 


wher 
book manufacture: 
there is an even lower rate. 

The high West Coast rate was also 
blamed on the scarcity of bookbinder- 
It is about time, argued one non-We:s! 
Coastian, that the industry awoke to 
the fact that bookbinding is no longe: 
an art but a machine process which can 
be learned within ten days—beside- 
there is plenty of bookbinding labor o 
the market. It was concluded, howeve 
that whatever might be true of tl! 
West does not hold for localities els: 


direction 


where. No one region can advise an- 
other. It is obvious, it was said, that 


you cannot appoint a committee to im- 
prove the wage policies of the Wes! 
Coast. Every locality has its own pr- 
culiar problems which could be familia’ 
only to those at work with them. 

lf a lesson was learned, however, :t 
was that there should be greater agree- 
ment among management on the prin- 









le 





tiations. It was pointed out that unions 
have their national, regional, and local 
meetings to formulate their overall pol- 
icy and that nothing like it had really 
heen done on the opposite side of the 
f-nee. If nothing else at least closer 
c mmunication between management in 
different localities was urged, important 
e-pecially in cases like the following: 

Occasionally a contract will specify 

|.bor rates for machinery not in use in 
tie area covered by the contract. Em- 
ployers usually concede such _ issues 
{cling that they are none of their con- 
corn if the union wants them in the 
bargain. They fail to realize however 
tat this contract might be used in an- 
other area to prove how much is being 
paid for labor on that machine, even 
though the wage represents a theoreti- 
cal figure rather than a practical wage. 
l\ is therefore important that employer 
‘gotiators exchange information. It 
uuld also be helpful if contracts 
yned were given wider distribution in 
ie industry. One Kentucky firm does 
ist this making 2,000 reprints for in- 
dustry circulation. 

If such co-operation exists. it was 
warned, then unions will not be able to 
bluff their cause saying that X-city pays 

' much without mentioning that X-city 
lias numerous classification in that cate- 
gory and the presentation happens to 
he highest figure among these. 


a 


f 


Other developments 


\Vomen bindery workers received their 
vreatest boost due to War Labor Board 
regulations. Previously their scale in 
some instances was only 50% that of 
nien’s. Raising women’s wages nowa- 
days as it is done with cost of living in- 
dex agreements is usually equal to the 
rise in men’s classifications, rather than 
on a percentage basis. 
The question arose if it is wiser to 
‘gotiate contracts with all the plant 
lions involved at one time or separate- 
Strong emphasis was made that 
parate negotiations with each of the 
lions is more desirable than getting 
gether with all the unions at one 
tuble. Although one plant had found 
tie combined contract favorable to its 
licies, individuals told of their expe- 
rences to support their separate nego- 
tations practice. With representatives 
of every union involved in one meeting 
lacing a numerically much smaller 
rumber of management representatives 
tie imbalance makes itself felt in sev- 
eral ways. First, there is the tendency 
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rolits Under Today's Conditions? 


ciples involved in union contract nego- 


on the union side of trying to outdo 
each other. The conference table is 
likely to become a platform for speech- 
making. Second, due to their greater 
number, what one union man won't 
think of the other one surely will. 
Third, unified action such as strikes is 
more likely to be successful, since all 
unions are involved rather than just one 
and each with the same contract date. 

Differences in working hours ob- 
served in the same plant due to differ- 
ent contracts have been known to make 
no trouble, according to testimony. 

If union contracts are to be nego- 
tiated separatedly, it is advisable, to 
have contracts terminate within a short 
period of time so that management will 
not be tied up wtih negotiations the 
year around. 


Cost of living 

The 10% plus cost of living percentage 
allowed currently in wage boosts has 
not been fully exploited by unions in 
all contracts. It was found that many 
took terms below the maximum. 

In making contracts with cost of liv- 
ing index provisions special attention 
was urged to determine which cost of 
living index is to be used. The index 
appears on the 15th of each month. In 
one case, a contract starting on the first 
of the month failed to specify whether 
the figure of the previous or the con- 
tract-beginning month should be used. 
Many dire complications arose. 

Cost of living index boosts are gen- 
erally made on a quarterly basis. In 
estimating future work this creates al- 
most a hazard because management 
can never really tell what its labor rates 
are actually going to be. 

But this problem is an argument for 
incorporating the cost of living clause. 
since, it was pointed out, with quarter- 
ly rises, the gradual boost is more ac- 
ceptable to employer and customer than 
the terrific hike that might occur, and 
does, over a two year period of con- 
tract life without cost of living boosts. 

The meeting ran out of time long be- 
fore its problems had been exhausted. 
Such interest in labor relations has 
also been evident in the field work of 
the Union Employers Section reported 
UES president Cully A. Cobb (Presi- 
dent, Ruralist Press, Atlanta, Ga.) 


Economie Trends 
There was plenty of enlightenment too 
on economic problems in the convention 
keynote address by Senator Wallace F. 
Bennett (R., Utah) when he concluded: 
“Make sure you understand the value 


of dollar. Get your own economic 
house in order. Get out of debt; get 
closer to your customers and suppliers, 
above all, get close to your employees 
and see that they understand the value 
of a dollar—and understand in time.” 

In this, his call for hard work, initia- 
tive and imagination, prudence, willing- 
ness to save and willingness to risk, 
Senator Bennett struck a theme which 
stuck with the convention. Others 
echoed his principles. Master Printer 
Section president A. H. Kinsley (Presi- 
dent, George H. Buchanan Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) hit at excessive govern- 
ment regulations which tend to destroy 
the individuality of our citizens. He 
said: “We (at Buchanan) have a wel- 
fare plan whereby a man has, together 
with his Blue Cross—$14 per day hos- 
pitalization—$320 doctor’s fee—$480 
surgical fee and 2/3 base pay not to 
exceed $40 per week for 26 weeks. In 
our pension plan we have men with 
$11,000 of life insurance and $110 per 
month at age of 65 for 120 months cer- 
tain. This is in addition to whatever 
Social Security Benefits he may receive, 
all this is without help from the govern- 
ment”... or as Senator Bennett said: 
“We have our values and our dollars all 
mixed up.” 


$25,000 for improvements 

Cobb of the UES similarly devoted part 
of his report to the national scene. He 
lashed out at the welfare state concept, 
“the bureaucratic attitude of all-wise 
government,” and the “spend and spend 
and elect and elect” practice of politi- 
cal machines. 

Cobb challenged his audience to in- 
terest themselves politically as a means 
of preserving American liberties: “And 
are you too busy to address business 
and civic groups,” he asked. 

In his opening address PIA president 
Robert H. Caffee (President, William 
G. Johnston Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.) had 
made just that point in talking of the 
political obligations of management. 

Caffee scored the administration on 
another point: “While giving lip service 
to the idea of small business, tax and 
other governmental policies are not 
friendly to small business . . . policies 
which in this industry seem to be fore- 
ing the creation of larger and larger 
units ... a small plant under the pres- 
ent tax law could find itself without 
adequate funds to replace equipment 
even if it operated profitably. .. .” 

Caffee recalled that the PIA has for 


several years sponsored a_ proposal 
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which would permit a certain portion of 
profits to be retained tax free by a com- 
pany which spent such profit for capi- 
tal expansion. The sum proposed is 
$25,000, which “means nothing to a 
large corporation like General Motors, 
but could almost be the difference be- 
tween life and death for many small 
companies.” 

“It is the kind of money,” said Caffee, 
“which would permit an increase in 
efficiency ‘and productivity, thus giving 
the small unit enterprise an opportuni- 
ty to thrive—and to achieve the politi- 
cal objective of many jobs at high 
wages, and high security that comes 
from an active economy.” 


Production 

To answer the convention’s theme: 
How Can I Make an Adequate Profit 
Under Today’s Conditions, the Wednes- 
day afternoon production session was 
loaded with effective helps fired from 
all directions: From the government 
came Donald G. Shook reporting on the 
availability of materials (see p. 41); 
from the engineering professor’s perch 
Robert H. Roy of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity gave his views of the principles 
of modern production management; 
from the plant manager’s office Joseph 
Chanko of Conde Nast reported im- 
proved presswork at reduced costs with 
the growing success of PIA Photo- 
engraving Specifications and Standard 
Process Colors; from the PIA and the 
management engineering firm of Mc- 
Clure, Hadden & Ortman, John M. 
Wolff of Western Prtg. & Litho. Co. 
and Hadar Ortman, came the results of 
a new development—PIA Production 
PAR, a set of production standards to 
show what performance could be ex- 
pected under a given set of condition 
with specific machines. 

With this development the binder, 
too, could look forward to measuring 
his production reliably, completely, and 
accurately to such an extent that he 
could see 1) if in terms of hours he 
could not handle more production with 
his manpower and equipment; 2) if in 
term of costs he could not make a great- 
er profit; 3) in which particular opera- 
tion and for what specific type of work 
would he find his most profitable op- 
portunities for improvement; and 4) he 
could measure the actual value of these 
improvements over a given period. 

Yet PAR is no cut-and-dry formula. 
It is merely a better method of taking 


advantage of past experience. It rep- 
resents figures which have been devel- 
oped systematically from facts taken 
out the binder’s own shop. 
which have been related to the actual 
conditions prevailing at the time they 
were attained and interpreted accord- 


Figures 


ingly. They are figures correlated to 
logical, definable causes, for increased 
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or decreased production, which do not 
need or do not permit leeway for per- 
sonal interpretation, which are contin- 
uously checked against current per- 
formance and revised as facts warrant, 
which have been put down in black and 
white and not entrusted to faltering 
memories, which have been accepted as 
reliable performance expectancies by 
his production organization. 


For bindery, too 


PAR is the modern, scientific way to 
make the following improvements: 

1) Instead of leaving it to various persons 
to apply their own individual conceptions, 
they will use one set of figures which have 
been proved correct. 

2) The standards are based on actual past 
experience impersonally and carefully ana- 
lysed representing what production should 
be. The figures are accepted by all con- 
cerned as fair tasks and therefore repre- 
sent a responsibility to meet. 

3) The responsibilities of the production 
planner and estimator are confined to ap- 


Arthur A. Wetzel, 
president of Wetzel 
Brothers, Milwaukee, 
was elected presi- 
dent of Printing In- 
dustry of America 
to head PIA's cur- 
rent activities on 
behalf of its 4,000 


members. 


plying the standards correctly and both are 
relieved of precarious forecasting. 
1) PAR removes any possibility of using 
alibis to explain away mistakes. 
5) It puts management in position to eval- 
uate factually how effective various opera- 
tions are performed. 
6) It provides a basis for evaluating im- 
provements inaugurated. 
7) It provides a natural way for stimulat- 
ing continuous improvement efforts. 
8) It puts into management’s hands means 
for controlling pricing and profit margins. 
Said Ortman in addressing the con- 
vention: “But if success was obtained 
without using formal production stand- 
ards. I am telling you, without hesita- 
tions. there is no other single thing you 
can do to become even more successful 
than to methodically develop produc- 
tion standards for your own plant.” 
Although presently confined to letter- 
press and offset machines, PAR is be- 
ing expanded to include bindery work 
such as flat cutting schedules, folders, 
stitchers, cutters, trimmers, and hand 
work. 
Specialization 
Discussed were loose-leaf bookkeeping 
forms, snap out forms, bank printing, 
marginally punched continuous busi- 


ness machine forms, etc. 

In summary specialization amounts 
to this: Purchasing and inventory prob 
lems are simplified; routing and pro 
duction planning can be simplified: 
production techniques can be perfect 
ed; pricing is far more accurate; train 
ing programs are easier; larger geo 
graphic sales area (“One big advan 
tage we printers have is that we can 
put into our prospects’ hands an actua! 
sample of our product, by mail at com 
paratively low cost”); and, in a spe 
cialized field, you know and must know 
your customers’ business. 

Indeed, there was one specialist wh 
had more than his share of knowing 
The Public Printer John J. Deviny 
There was great interest in his com 
ments on standard rates (see B&BP 
June pp. 36-41). Individual jobs, he 
said are under standard rates, but the 
larger volume of work still remains 
with work placed under the bid pro 
cedure. Concerning the distribution 
and acceptance of the rates, Deviny 
said, that five contracts were offered to 
1,500 firms which indicated interest in 
them. He reported that 1,070 firms 
have accepted them and have signed 
2,100 individual contracts for books, 
pamphlets, composition, platemaking or 
photoengraving. “While the contracts 
have not been universally acceptable to 
all classes of procedures, in the larger, 
higher cost areas, there are enough 
printers eager to accept work under 
their terms to insure us the facilities 
we need.” 


$54,000,000 volume 


Among the needs are $16,000.000 of 
printing and binding to be procured 
commercially during this fiscal year for 
defense requirements; another $38, 
000,000 for other-agency printing and 
binding which approximates the previ 
ous year level. “Our hard bound book 
orders,” Deviny said, “with one possi 
ble notable exception, have recently 
been non-existent. Where we get mixed 
order for paper bindings, with a lim 
ited number of cases, we bring in flat 
sheets and bind them in the Office 
Here, again, the character of bindings 
may change if the agencies go into pub 
lications of more permanent character 

. Composition jobs bought separate 
ly are usually for books and _ larg: 
pamphlets. 


“Show on the Road” 


In urging to get “The Show on the 
Road,” PIA vice-president Arthur F 
Wetzel (president, Wetzel Bros., Mil 
waukee, Wisc.), suggested that demon 
strations like the LTF-PIA Foreman’s 
Management Training Program, which 
the conventioneers had seen, be carried 
out to demonstrate the other activities 
of the PIA for nationwide showing. 
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The New Tax Law and What It Means to You 


Income, Corporation and Excise Taxes All Affected by New Revenue Act 


}HORTLY AFTER THE BEGINNING of hostili- 
s in Korea, Congress passed the Revenue 
t of 1950 which was the first installment 
the process of gearing up our tax sys- 
n to meet the increased costs of de- 
nse. A few months later, the Excess 
rofits Tax Act was enacted; this was the 
cond installment. The Revenue Act of 
51, which became law a few weeks ago, 
the third installment. In total, these 
ree tax bills increased revenues by al- 
ost $15,000,000,000 a year at current 
vels of income. 
In deciding on the revenues to be tapped 
wr the purposes of this tax bill, all of the 
resent revenue sources were considered. 
xcept for a new tax on gambling, the bill 
lies almost entirely on the present sources 
» yield additional revenue. 
The bill raises a total of almost $5,500,- 
00,000 in revenue during a full year of 
peration. Of this amount roughly $2,500,- 
00,000 comes from changes in individual 
icome tax rates, $2,603,000,000 from 
ianges in the taxes on corporations and 
ver a billion dollars from revisions and 
xtensions of the excise tax structure. 
hese amounts add up to a total of $5.8 
llion. The difference between $5.8 bil- 
on and the $5.5 yield of the bill is ac- 
sunted for by structural provisions and 
nportant relief provisions which the Con- 
ress added to the excess profits tax law. 


individual income tax 

lajor reliance was placed on the individ- 
al income tax for increases in revenue at 
iis time because the individual income 
ix provides an excellent framework in 
hich all citizens can be called upon to 
iare equitably in the costs of defense. 
lefense of freedom is everybody’s job and 
verybody must make his contribution ac- 
ding to his means. The individual in- 
me tax accomplishes this job because it 
. designed to tax citizens on the basis of 
heir ability to pay. 

The House originally adopted an_in- 
rease of 12% percent in everybody’s taxes, 
ith some adjustment in the higher brac- 
ets to avoid excessive rates. This was re- 
arded by the Senate as too severe espe- 
ially at the top of the income scale. The 
et result was that the individual income 
ax was raised by amounts ranging from 11 
er cent to 12 percent with the limitation 


xcerpted from an address by Joseph A. Pech- 
ian, Tax Advisory Staff, Secretary of the 
l'reasury, before the Book Manufacturers In- 
titute, October 26, Washington, D. C. 
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that no increase shall exceed approximate- 
ly 9 percent of the income left after deduc- 
tions, exemptions and the tax paid under 
the prior law. This 9 percent formula be- 
comes effective for taxable incomes of 
about $26,000 in the caes of single per- 
sons and $52,000 in the case of married 
persons. The new rates become effective 
as of November 1 of this year so that about 
one-sixth of the rate increase will be ap- 
plicable to 1951 incomes. 

What does this tax increase mean in 
dollars and cents? A married person with 
two children would be called upon to pay 
additional taxes only if his net income is 
in excess of his personal exemptions of 
$2,400. At the $5,000 level, he would pay 
$57 more than under prior law. At the 
$10,000 level, the increase would amount 
to $182, at the $25,000 level—$736, and at 
the $100,000 level—$4,120. In total those 
with incomes under $5,000 will pay ap- 
proximately 37 percent of the tax increase; 
those between the $5,000 and $25,000 level 
will pay 41 percent and those above the 
$25,000 level will pay the remaining 23 
percent. 

In addition to increases in the individual 
income tax rates, the Congress made a 
token increase in the maximum rate of 
tax on long-term capital. This rate had 
remained fixed at 25 percent since 1942, 
The new tax bill raises it to 26 percent. 


Corporation taxes 


The bill allocates an important share of 
the increased revenues to corporations, be- 
ginning April 1, of this year. The expan- 
sion of corporation profits resulting either 
directly or indirectly from the defense pro- 
gram will enable them to bear a major 
share of the increased demands for revenue 
without imposing undue hardships. 

Most of the increase in corporation taxes 
will come from an increase of 5 percent 
in the normal tax—from 25 to 30 percent. 
Including the 22 percent surtax, the com- 
bined general rate was, therefore, raised 
from 47 percent to 52 percent. As you 
know, the normal tax applies to all cor- 
poration incomes and the surtax applies 
to corporate incomes in ‘excess of $25,000. 
Thus, an increase in the normal tax makes 
all corporations share in the increased reve- 
nues needed at this time. 

Another part of the increase in corpora- 
tion taxes was due to the reduction of the 
excess profits credit to 84 percent of aver- 
age base period earnings in calendar year 
1951 and to 83 percent in calendar year 


1952 and thereafter. This method of in- 
creasing taxes allocates the increase to 
those corporations whose profits have not 
fallen substantially by comparison with the 
base period years 1946 through 1949. 

The final change in corporation taxes 
was a revision of the method of computing 
the maximum rate to be paid by corpora- 
tions. Under prior law, corporations were 
subject to a 62 percent maximum rate for 
all their taxes. The new revised ceiling 
rates will range from 64.5 percent for a 
corporation with profits of $100,000 to al- 
most 70 percent for the largest corpora- 
tions. This revision in the method of com- 
puting the tax ceiling was intended to help 
small and new corporations and I shall 
have more to say about it later. 

It is, of course, difficult to determine at 
the present time precisely how corpora- 
tions will fare under the new tax laws. 
The indications are, however, that the pro- 
posed increases will leave corporation prof- 
its after taxes at a very high level, higher 
in fact than any other year except the year 
1950 when corporations were subject to 
the excess profits tax on only one-half the 
year’s income. 


Excise taxes 


About a year and a half ago, the down- 
ward revision of excise tax rates was un- 
der way. Long-awaited reductions were be- 
ing considered, but they had to be shelved 
because of Korea. It is one more measure 
of the costliness of defense against aggres- 
sion that we now have to replace hopes of 
reduction with increases in this field. 

As I have already indicated, the excise 
tax increases in the bill amount to a little 
over a billion dollars: Three-quarters of a 
billion dollars will come from existing ex- 
cise tax sources and an estimated $300,- 
000,000 from the new tax on gambling. 
The estimated revenue from the gambling 
tax is, of course, highly conjectural since 
the difficulties of enforcement will be great. 

Most of the increases in the excise taxes 
come from higher rates on liquor, ciga- 
rettes, gasoline, and automobiles and 
trucks. The liquor tax was increased from 
$9 per proof gallon to $10.50; the ciga- 
rette tax was increased from 7c to 8c a 
pack; the gasoline tax was increased from 
1%c to 2c per gallon; the tax on automo- 
biles was increased from 7 percent to 10 
percent of manufacturers’ price; and the 
tax on trucks was increased from 5 to 8 
percent of manufacturers’ price. 

In addition to these tax increases there 
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were numerous changes in the base of the 
tax, most of which do not have general 
interest. It might be worth calling atten- 
tion to one of these changes. Under the 
old law, the excise tax on admissions was 
applicable to all admissions, whether or 
not the proceeds were used for charitable 
or other non-profit purposes. The new law 
exempts from the tax admissions to sym- 
phonies and operas and other events where 
the proceeds insure to the benefit of 
churches, .educational and charitable or- 
ganizations, veterans and national guard 
groups and other similar organizations. 


Other changes 


The bill contains many other technical 
changes in the income, estate and gift 
taxes and in the excess profits taxes which 
are too numerous to discuss on this occa- 
sion. Most newsworthy perhaps are the 
new provisions which apply the corpora- 
tion tax rates to the earnings of mutual 
savings banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations. These organizations had been un- 
taxed under the prior tax laws. In order 
to provide reserves for prospective losses, 
the bill includes a provision which will al- 
low these organizations to accumulate sur- 
plus tax-free up to 12 percent of the share- 
holders’ and members’ accounts. The reve- 
nue to be gained from this change will be 
relatively small in the first few years of 
its application. 

I should also like to mention that in 
this bill the Congress looked into the ap- 
plication of the excess profits tax. Almost 
two dozen amendments were made to this 
law. In total, the relief granted will 
amount to about $100,000,000 a year. 

One other structural revision will have 
wide application. This revision relates to 
the application of the capital gains tax to 
gains from the sale of owner-occupied resi- 
dences. Under the old law, the capital 
gains tax was applied to the capital gains 
of individuals every time they switched 
homes. This was changed because “when 
the transactions are necessitated by such 
factors as an increase in the size of the 
family or a change in the place of the tax- 
payer's employment, . . . the transaction 
partakes of the nature of an involuntary 
conversion. Cases of this type are particu- 
larly numerous in periods of rapid change 
such as mobilization or reconversion” (Re- 
port of the Senate Finance Committee on 
H.R. 4473, 82nd Congress, Ist session, Re- 
port No. 781, pages 34-35). The bill pro- 
vides that the tax on such capital gains 
will be deferred if the taxpayer sells his 
old house within a period of one year of 
the purchase of the new one. In cases 
where the taxpayer constructs a new home, 
this rule will apply if the new house is 
started within a year before or after the 
sale of the old one and he occupies the 
new one within 18 months after the old 
one is sold. 


Structural changes to assist 
new businesses 


Before ending my description of the pro- 
visions of the bill, I should like to dwell 
briefly on one aspect of a bill of this kind 
which may escape the attention of the pub- 
lic. As tax rates are increased, we are all 
concerned lest the tax structure have in- 
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equitable or other undesirable effects in 
specific instances. The new tax law con- 
tains several examples of this kind of Con- 
gressional concern. 

Most of us are agreed that in a dynamic 
economy it is desirable to encourage the 
growth of small business and to foster the 
growth of new enterprises generally. The 
tax law applies to all profits whether made 
by an established corporation or by a new 
one which is just getting started. Many 
instances were called to the attention of 
the congressional committees indicating 
that the combined income and excess prof- 
its tax was too harsh for a new enterprise. 
As a consequence, the law contains four 
important provisions which are designed 
specifically to reduce the burden of taxes 
on new corporations in their early develop- 
mental stages. 

The first provision is that corporations 
that started business during the years 1946 
through 1949—the base period years for 
the purposes of the computation of excess 
profits credit—will be given the benefits 
of the so-called growth formula. Under this 
formula, corporations that grew rapidly in 
the period 1946-1949 and whoes assets were 
less than $20,000,000 at the beginning of 
the base period are permitted to use as 
their base period earnings one of three al- 
ternatives: First, the income in the year 
1949; second, the average income of the 
years 1948 and 1949; or third, a weighted 
average of the incomes of the years 1949 
and 1950. 

Under the original Excess Profits Tax 
Act of 1950, only those companies in busi- 
ness on January 1, 1946 were permitted to 
use this growth formula. This provision 
was changed by an amendment in the new 
bill which will permit corporations organ- 
ized after 1946 also to use the growth 
formula. Many corporations that had start- 
ed in the early part of the base period and 
had grown rapidly to maturity by the end 
of that period will obtain substantial bene- 
fits from this change. 

A second provision which is helpful to 
new business is a revision in the method of 


For Best Results In 
Cutting That Corner! 


Keep knives and dies (for the 
power corner cutters) in the same 
matched pairs—identified by num- 
bers on each piece. Under heat 
treatments, knives will change 
their curvature a fraction of a 
thousandth. However, no two 
knives will change the same 
amoun!. Therefore, returning die 
with knife to manufacturer for 
sharpening, will insure best re- 
sults. . . . (From Southworth Im- 
pressions) 
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computing the excess profits tax ceiling 
rate, which I have already mentioned. The 
old law simply provided a blanket maxi 
mum effective rate of 62 percent for al! 
corporations regardless of their income. 
For a large corporation, this implied a lim 
tation on excess profits tax of 15 percen} 
because the normal tax and surtax rat: 
alone accounted for almost 47 percent 
the 62 percent ceiling. Since smaller co 
porations were subject to a lower norm: 
tax and surtax, the ceiling rate in effe: 
reduced the amount of excess profits tay 
for which they were liable less than it di 
in the case of large corporations. Cons 
quently, the old law set a lower limitatio 
on the excess profits tax for large corpor 
tions than for small corporations. 

This method of computing the maximu 
effective rates was revised by the new law 
Now, the limitation is placed entirely 0 
the excess profits tax at an 18 percent rat 
Thus, a corporation that is subject to a 
10 percent normal tax and surtax rat: 
cannot become subject to an aggregate ta» 
of more than 58 percent and a larger cor 
poration subject to a normal tax and sur- 
tax rate of 52 percent will be subject to a 
total rate of 70 percent: This method of 
computation will be of greatest benefit t 
corporations with profits of less than ; 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

A third change in the law which will b: 
helpful to new corporations is also con 
cerned with the computation of ceiling 
rates. The old law applied the ceiling rat: 
to all corporations regardless of their age. 
Under the new law the ceiling rate was re 
duced for new businesses for the first five 
years of their operation. Whereas an old 
business will be subject to a full 18 per 
cent maximum excess profits tax rate, a 
new corporation will be subject to a maxi 
mum tax of 5 percent in the first two years 
8 percent in the third year, 11 percent in 
the fourth and 14 percent in the fifth year. 
Beginning in its sixth year, the corpora 
tion will be subject to the generally ap 
plicable 18 percent ceiling rate. 

A final provision which will be of assist 
ance to small corporations is the liberaliza 
tion in the provision relating to the carry 
forward of losses which was enacted in the 
Revenue Act of 1950. Prior to that Act 
losses were allowed to be carried back an: 
to be offset against income in the two pre 
ceding years and against income in the 
two succeeding years. In effect, this per 
mitted businesses to average their incomes 
over a period of five years. The 1950 Ac 
revised the loss provisions to permit a one 
year carryback and a five-year carryfor 
ward, making a total averaging period o! 
7 years. This revision was made effective 
beginning with those losses incurred in cal 
endar year 1950. 

It was argued that in many cases, esp¢ 
cially in the case of new businesses, firm 
that ineurred losses in the years 194% 
through 1949, did not have a sufficiently 
long averaging period, since they coul 
take advantage only of the two-year ‘carry 
forward. Consequently, the new law retro 
actively increased the length of the carry 
forward for 1948 and 1949 losses from two 
years to three years and made the same 
adjustment for the 1947 losses of new 
businesses. 
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Hfow many binders know how much 
cutting, packing, and shipping they do 
without getting paid for it? That was 
the question that two speakers at the 
October 17. session of the Binders 
Group, N. Y. Employing Printers Assn. 
isked an audience of some forty mem- 
hers and for the most part drew affirma- 
tive admissions and self-critical answers. 

The first speaker, David Wade (Apex 
lsindery) and active for many years in 
lndery trade association work, urged 
his hearers to tally their cutting costs 
iid learn for themselves how many dol- 
lars were fluttering through their fingers 
|. “guesstimating” on cutting costs and 


glecting to fully ascertain specifica- 


ms as well as swallowing extra opera- 
ms as a matter of course even though 
ey should have been covered by the 
estimate. 


Often the amount of cutting done is 
uuble that estimated, Wade asserted. 
lie then asked, “How often do you 
have to trim the fronts of the job after 
itching, in order to save the job?” 
‘The speaker declared that he had upon 
hecking found a universal custom of 
charging cutting at $1 per M.. but that 
33 had been found to be the actual 
ost of cutting for a 30 M run, thereby 
losing $2, plus profit. 


f 


Blotting up profit 


lt was self confession time, as Wade 
ecounted an instance from his own ex- 
perience to prove how binders fail to 
lind out what kind of stock they are 
voing to cut for their $1: easy or tricky. 
(he plant was to undertake to cut and 
sand blotters in 250 lots. The first lift 
inder the cutter soon established that 
ot more than 200 sheets could be cut 
t one time. and two girls had to be 
letailed to count out the extra fifty. 
Inefficient layout adds to your lost 
utting dollars, too, warned Wade. How 








Plug Those Cost Leaks 
In Pamphlet Binding! 


often does the cutter table block the 
cutter operator in his handling of large 
sheets? The speaker rapped the mak- 
ers of side tables for cutters as failing 
to make them deep enough. 

Warming to his subject, Wade esti- 
mated that half the cutting done by any 
shop is free. Moreover, while the job is 
being cut apart or otherwise made ready, 
valuable space is used. For example 
tails left on oversize sheets can’t be 
trimmed off on the folder or on the 
trimmer, must be trimmed four sides on 
a flat cutter resulting in lost production 
all around. 


Slit—at no profit! 


Few printers slit on press any more, he 
added, for they argue that the paper 
cuts out of square. But they tell you 
to cut it to a block, he added scorn- 
fully! 

How do you account for down time 
on a folder or other machine waiting 
for a job to be cut to fit that should 
have been ready to run, he inquired, in 
making the bold. point that the binder 
should charge for makeready just as 
the printer. 

A discussion over cutting schedules 
was soon under way, with general agree- 
ment settling on 5-7 
M per hour of a 20 
page. 60 Ib. + mf. 
stock. 54% x 8%. It 
was felt that these 
could be cut 100 at 
a time requiring 50 
minutes, thus aver- 
aging 300-360 cuts 
per hour. 


$$ on the floor 


President Max Fish- 
er (Fisher Bindery), 
declaring that mem- 
bers might find more 


$$$ on the floor of 
their bindery than in 


Alvi , 
pistowente f Pm their banks, urged 
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Look pal, get your shorts fixed at home! 


members to use their 






pencils, instead of guessing at esti- 
mates. Obsolete equipment and poor 
management play their part too, he 
continued exhorting his hearers to “let 
the guy who'll do it for nothing have 
the business.” 

Fisher appointed Wade, Ed Makler 
(Circle Binding & Mailing), Morris 
Brown (Brown & McEwan), Abe Har- 
tis (H & H Bindery), and Jack Russell 
(Printers Bindery) to a committee to 
prepare reprints of informative discus- 
sions of this nature to members of the 
industry not members of the Binders 
Group. Appreciation was expressed of 
the invaluable aid given by publicity 
in B&BP. 

Russell likened the industry’s failing 
to accurately charge for packing and 
shipping service to the blind spot that 
most of us develop which causes us to 
walk around or climb over some object 
time and time again instead of moving 
it. 

An average package costs 25c to 
make, figuring labor and supplies and 
shipping cost at about the same figure, 
declared Russell who compared this 
with the department store average of 
44c. These costs are incurred on vir- 
tually every job and must be figured 
into the cost picture somewhere! 


Long-range trucking 


But many deliveries entail special con- 
ditions; the truck must go beyond its 
normal limits, and due to traffic tie-ups, 
lack of comprehension in the customer’s 
office, and the effects of certain traffic 
regulations, as much as a day may be 
spent in making a delivery that ordi- 
narily would take only two or three 
hours. 

Russell read off a table of materials 
increases over the past three years and 
indicated that further cost expansion 
was ahead in labor and other services, 
and warned his hearers that packing 
and shipping might account for as 
much as 10% of the cost of a job, and 
should be figured along with folding, 
stitching, etc. 
































Fig. 24 illustrates one type of open 
back style catalog metal in which the 
transfer bar can be locked by the 
sliding lock mechanism. Fig. 30 shows 
one of the variations, somewhat more 
sturdily constructed, in which the heads 
of the anchored posts, instead of the 
transfer bar, are caught by the locking 
mechanism. The binder in Fig. 30 is 
of fixed capacity for the posts do not 
telescope. The outside two posts are 
attached to the base metal, and the 
center two are attached to the transfer 
bar. Se,ycral minor variations on both 
of these styles are available. 


Production 


The binder illustrated in Fig. 24 is 
similar in construction to the wing 
binder. Both the sliding lock mecha- 
nism and the hase metal are first at- 
tached to the front and back board 
covers by means of canvas strips. The 
strips should be carefully pre-punched 
to make allowances for the locking slot 
and the protruding posts. The boards, 
with the metals hinged on to the edges, 
are then carefully placed upon the 
glued cloth. The board is pressed upon 
the glued cloth. but the canvas-hinged 
metal strips are folded over in wing 
style, at a right angle to the board. 
A piece of felt may be placed in the 
back area between the two boards, and 
then a strip of canvas. By the use of 
a flexible felt for the back, the back 
may be rounded and compressed some- 
what when sheets are removed from the 


book. 


Heavy Duty Variation 


In the binder shown in Fig. 30 a one- 
piece cover is made and the metal base 
and the locking mechanism are bound 
in with the book. In this cover we will 
have five units which are placed upon 
the glued cloth: the front cover board 
and, 4,” next to it, the 4%” cased-in 
locking mechanism; another 1,” hinge 
area and the 2” or 2%” back hoard; 


Fig. 30. A heavy duty catalog binder show- 

ing two-posted transfer bar in position over 

binder posts. Note open holes ready to 
nest transfer posts. 


Modern Methods ofl 


by A. Siegel, 


Star Loose Leaf Co., New York City 


” 


another 1,” hinge space and the 4 
metal base strip, followed by the 1,” 
hinge space, and then the board for the 
back cover. 

This binder, while using a transfer 
bar, is of fixed capacity. The maximum 
capacity of sheets in such binders is 
limited to the capacity of the back, and 
even if the binder is empty the width 
of the back is the same. Naturally a 
board instead of a flexible felt would 
be used for the back. 

When the two posts are locked by the 
cased-in locking mechanism, the two 
central posts of the loose transfer bar 
also serves to hold the sheets in place. 

As illustrated in Fig. 30, most of 
these heavy duty catalog binders, and 
many other heavy duty loose leaf bind- 
ers, have leather corners and back, and 
usually corduroy or ‘cloth sides. The 
materials used, and their styling, may 
be adapted in any way to meet the cus- 
tomer’s preferences. 


Ledger Binders 


THE heavy duty, rugged screw-oper- 
ated ledger binder (Fig. 31) is a 
standard item that may be found in 
every business office. Its round steel 
back gives it the appearance of a bound 
book. Originally ledgers and blank- 
books were thread sewn. When the 
screw-operated metals began to be used, 
they were bound in so that the finished 
books would be the same in style and 
appearance as the traditional sewn 
ledger. 

Because of their complicated me- 
chanical structure (Fig. 32) ledger 
binders are comparatively quite ex- 
pensive. They are subject to consid- 
erable wear and tear for many years 
and consequently their construction 
must be very durable. Metal hinges, 
strong plates, well-machined metals, 


are the rule. Heavy boards, stron 
corduroy and leather are used. Les 
sturdy materials, or hasty constructio: 
would result in an inferior product 
As in all other loose leaf products, th 
end use of the item determines the way 
it is to be constructed. 

Since the back is closed the shee! 
holes must be slotted to fit over th: 
5/16” telescoping posts. Expansion ani 
compression is achieved by a key-op 


Fig. 31. A _ well-built metal-hinge ledge 

binder with leather-protected corners and 

back. Sides may be of corduroy or other 
strong material. 


erated screw which runs through th 
concave steel back. The minimum an 
maximum capacities generally rang 
from 114” to 214”, 2” to 3%”, and 3 
to 51%”. 

Because of the constant daily usag 
to which such binders are subjecte 
the covers are usually made of heay 
board, 300 point or more, with back 
and corners bound in red leather. an 
the sides bound in corduroy. 

The standard sizes of ledger meta): 
range from 714” on the binding side 
18”. The width of the binder will d 
pend on the particular sheet requir 
ment of the customer. 

Let us follow the production of 
ledger binder for 7144” x 103%” sheets 
There will be a half dozen styles o 
metal, varying principally in rugged 
ness and construction. The metal as 
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Loose Leaf Construction 


Part YII— 
Catalog Metals, Ledger Binders and County Records 


rtment for one loose leaf book, when 
ceived from the hardware manufac- 
irer, will usually consist of six or 
ght separate pieces: 

concave back which contains the 
screw mechanism and the telescoping 
posts. 

semi-circular metal tubes, or strips 
of wood, to give a rounded appear- 
ance to the sides of the metal back. 
Frequently this is already a part of 
the metal back. 


g. 32. Assembled metal parts for a screw- 

perated expanding back ledger binder. 

urning of key expands or contracts width 
of binder. The posts telescope. 


curved metal hinge plates. 

rods to connect the hinge plates with 
the metal back. 

key to operate the screw mechanism. 
Figure 32 shows the assembled metal 
arts. 


Aaking the covers 


‘ince the sheet size is 744” x 103%”, 
e add the usual 14” for top and for 
‘ottom to get a height size of 8”. 

To compute the width of the board, 
ake the sheet width (103<”) and al- 
ow about 54” to get a width of 97%”. 
\s a rule-of-thumb this is more conve- 
nient than complicated additions and 
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subtractions for sheet penetration, hinge 
plate, for edge, etc. Board is then 8” x 
97.” 

Round corner the board edges and 
bevel the edge which will be riveted or 
attached by spurs or tacks to the metal 
hinge plate. 

For the corduroy measurement take 
the board height of 8” and allow 1” 
each for top and bottom turnover, to 
get 10”. In measuring the width. add 
about 1” to the 9%” board to get a 
corduroy size of 10” x 97”. 


Protective leather 


Five separate strips of leather will be 
necessary for each binder in addition 
to the four corner strips which will 
needed for the cover corners. 

The leather strip for the back will 
measure 7”, since there will be a 14” 
metal hub covering at the top and 14” 
at the bottom which need not be cov- 
ered. The round of the back will have 
to be measured since this varies in 
many binders. Allow about 34” on each 
side for the fold-over to get a leather 
size of 7” x 4” (usually 2%” plus 34” 
plus 34”). 

The semi-circular wooden rods or 
metal tubes, which serve as protective 
hinges between the back and the two 
covers, must also be covered with 
leather. Their shape and size varies for 
each binder and each job must there- 
fore be measured separately. 

A strip of paper is usually pasted on 
the metal back and tubes (or rods) be- 
fore applying the leather. 

The leather strip to cover the hinge 
sides of the covers must be wide 
enough to cover the beveled board and 
a part of the corduroy, and to fold 
over for more than an inch on the in- 
side of the cover. This will be about 
314”. The height of the strip is mea- 
sured in the usual fashion: board size 


of 8” plus 34” for the top fold-over, 
and 34” for bottom to equal 914”. Strip 
measures 914” x 31%”. 

Lining paper is measured by the 
method described for other loose leaf 
binders. 


County Records 


The distinctive feature of county 
record binders is the use of 3/16” by 
7/16” rectangular posts instead of the 
customary round ring or post. A rec- 
tangular post is less apt to tear the 
sheet, and provides maximum holding 
strength, with minimum use of the 
binding margin. This permits greater 
use of the margin space for writing 
purposes. The posts are also slightly 
curved, to permit greater use of the 
margin area. 

The capacity of the county record 
book is fixed, for it is determined by 
the rectangular posts which are usually 
2 or 21%” in length. 

A pull rod operates through the two 
hinges of such binders, freeing the rec- 
tangular posts. When both wire rods 
or short-pull mechanisms are pulled 
out, the two, three, or five posts are 
released. When the binder has served 
its purpose it is transformed into a 
permanent storage binder by breaking 
off the heads of the two rods. 

There are several variations made by 
the metals manufacturers but these 
two types are most common: 


Simple, or light duty binders: These 
are usually called “minute books” and 
are used by corporations for such re- 
cordings. The binder consists of two 
hinge plates, each containing an en- 
cased locking rod that grips one side 
of the series of rectangular posts. The 
rounded back of the binder is made of 
felt or fibre. 

Heavy duty binder: In these county 
record binders the rounded back is 
made of steel. The encased locking 
mechanism may still be attached to the 
hinge plates, but more frequently the 
upright locking cases are attached to a 
shield which then covers the rounded 
steel backbone. 


Fig. 33. A light duty construction of a 

county record binders. Pull-rod handles 

which can release posts are visible at the 
top. Rectangular posts are removable. 
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Plastic plate production at Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md. Here type 
is inserted in pre-heater before application of matrix material. 


A B&BP Forum: Progress 


In this, the concluding part of two articles 
B&BP gratefully acknowledges the valuable 
contributions made to this forum by the 
following well-known authorities in plastic 
plate making and printing. 

Speaking from the standpoint of plate 
equipment makers and suppliers are repre- 
sentatives of two established firms; J. V. 
Landau of Lake Erie Engineering Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., makers of Acraplate presses, 
and Eugene Williamson, president of Wil- 
liamson & Co., Caldwell, N. J., makers of 


Platemaster presses. 


Among plate makers and printers two of 
the pioneers in the book field are repre- 
sented, American Book-Stratford Press, New 
York, N. Y., and The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Speaking for AB-SP is Martin 
Blumberg of the production department. At 
The Riverside Press the information came 
from several authorities including Stanley 
French, director, and J. Ellery French, man- 
ager of their composing room and plate 
making department, who in his previous as- 
sociation with University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., became known for his plastic plate 
work there. He wrote of his experiences in 
B&BP, March ‘48, p. 41. 

Important contributions were also made 
by W. J. Blackburn, Hildreth Press, Bristol, 
Conn., Sigfried Higgins of Bakelite, Bloom- 
field, N. J., Kimball A. Loring, Technical 
Composition Co., bookprinters, Boston, 
Mass.; and James T. Wall, CSW Plastic 
Types, Inc., plate makers, Rocky Hill, Conn. 


CORRECTION for p. 67 of the previous 
(October) instailment: The material cost per 
page should be expressed as |!/4c per square 
inch of the plate. 
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How many impressions? 


Answers received to this question rep- 
resent a testimony to the toughness of 
plastic plates. 

AB-SP: Got 250.000 impressions off 
plates of one title and found them 
still sharp. The results are equal to 
copper-faced electros. 

Riverside Press: Maybe 500.000—we 
have not yet observed a badly worn 
plate; other factors such as stock, ink, 
makeready, condition of the 
would be contributing factors. but the 
plastic plate is “plenty tuff.” 

Williamson: For bookwork 500.000 
plus. For screen work up to 200.000. 

Lake Erie: On the average. on type 
and line work, runs of 250.000 to 500,- 
000 could be 
plates. The 
varies with 


press 


expected from 
number of 


such 


plastic 
impressions 
factors as related 
above. 

The Travelers Insurance Co. got 630,- 
000 impressions off one plate. 

“With proper handling on the press,” 
savs Technical Composition Co., “runs 
should be considerably longer than 
even a steel faced electro since the 
the plastic material is very hard.” 

Bakelite took exception to the above 
statement as very doubtful, but report- 
ed runs of 1,000,000. consisting of type 
and cuts at Mack Prtg. Co., Easton, Pa. 


Thermoplastic powder is released from hopper onto matrix below 


in Plastic 


Ink consumption more or less for 
plastic as compared to electros? 


The consensus of opinion points to littl: 
difference. Plastic plates use no more, 
although pressmen at Riverside Press 
think that plastic plates use less. Up to 
10-15% less, says Williamson. The 
same ink applied to a metal plate will 
flood an adjacent plastic plate: Bakelite. 


How is the affinity for inks to plastics’ 


Better than Williamson. 
Plastic plates receive and lay down ink 
extremely well, observes Lake Erie. 


metal, says 


Haljtone reproduction possible? W hi 
screen? 


The density of the screen and the qual 
ty of reproduction with plastic prin'- 
ing surfaces is much better than most 
people suspect. Halftone reproductior 
are being run up 133-line screen wil 
plastic plates without difficulty. That's 
the case with Hildreth Press. Riversid 
Press reports 150-line screens us¢ 
without trouble. American Book-Strat- 
ford Press had handled 175-line scree 
experimentally with satisfactory result 
Williamson knows also of 175 bein 
used successfully, but cautions that th 
durability of a fine screen is less. 

Curved plastic halftones 
equally well. 


handle 
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Adjusting the dials on the molding press which subjects mat and plate 


to heat and pressure. 


Plates 


Wall of CSW Plastic Types, writing 
in the July °51 issue of Bakelite Re- 
view, maintains: “Plastic plate molds 
yield the finest quality reproduction 
with a loss from the original of less 
than 1/10,000.” 

Greater care is exercised in making 
olds off halftone plates. “From a 
gh quality matrix,” explains Techni- 
il Composition Co., “excellent plastic 
lates can be made in any screen but 
the mold material is not good, trouble 
sure to ensue. A number of large 
panies are experimenting in an ef- 
rt to find a better molding material 
an now being used and undoubtedly 
ch material will be developed before 
ng.” 

Lake Erie cautions that wood-mounted 

its should have heat applied to their 

irface by means of infra-red lamps or 
using a light auxiliary press with 
ated top and bottom plates. When 
ated from the bottom only, wood- 
uunted cuts do not reach proper tem- 
rature due to the insulating power 
the mounts. For this reason Mono- 
elt recommends that all cuts be metal- 
ounted. 

Wood-mounted cuts may shrink un- 
cer the heat, and pressure of molding. 
l'‘lants usually build up wood cuts be- 
forehand or iron out these difficulties 
in the leveking operation. 
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Plano-plate shaves plates to correct thickness. 


Non-printing areas are routed out. (Photos: Waverly Press) 


Suitable to process printing? 


Plastic plates are suitable to process 
printing although not widely used for 
that purpose. There is a limit in wear, 
warns Williamson, when fine screens 
are used. Riverside Press merely ac- 
knowledges plastics as OK for process 
printing. 

Those who have tried it report that 
some experience in  platemaking is 
needed to achieve satisfactory results. 

“In tests we have made,” says Tech- 
nical Composition Co., “and checked on 
various grades of paper with electro- 
types, and originals, no appreciable 
differences could be noted.” 


What's the minimum run economically 
feasible for plastic plates? 


There are too many factors involved in 
this issue to make any satisfactory an- 
swer, but it was pointed out that on 
short runs where electros would not 
be feasible plastic could do the job, 
pay for themselves in shorter time, and, 
through storage, protect the investment. 

The use of plates allows type to be 
broken up for re-use and reduces type 
metal stocks. Plates are also stored 
more easily. 

In this connection it is appropriate to 
point out that there is a dispute in the 
courts relative to the ownership of 


plastic matrices. Like lithographers 
who claim ownership for offset plates 
made in their plant, printers are aim- 
ing to cling to the theory that pattern 
plates are their domain. 


How many plastic plates can be made 
off one matrix? 


Many are under the misconception that 
an unlimited number of plates can be 
made off a matrix. Most mats made 
today for bookwork cannot deliver more 
than two, perhaps three, plates. How- 
ever, on specific instruction better care 
can be used to insure the making of 
much greater number of plates. CSW 
Plastic Types has made as many as 
50 plates off one matrix for newspaper 
use. 

Since each plate is capable of at least 
250.000 impressions, even the limited 
matrix is sufficient. 

“Any answer to this question of how 
many plates can be made off one mat- 
rix,” adds Technical Composition Co., 
“goes back to the quality of the matrix 
itself and the technique of the person 
doing the molding. You can mold the 
matrix up to a point where picking 
starts, that is, the red top adhering to 
the plate itself. This may occur in the 
first plate that is made, or it may oc- 


(Please turn to page 70) 





West N. Y. Bindery Rates Rise 

Male bookbinder rates were increased two cents and fe- 
male workers one cent per hour in the Buffalo area under 
an escalator clause in a contract with the PIA of Western 
New York. The increase was effective October 1 and covers 
the fourth quarter of 1951. 


New Toronto Negotiations 


Members of the International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers in Toronto, Ont., have requested a work contract which 
would give them a 45c an hour wage increase and provides 
also for the establishment of union shops in Toronto print- 
ing plants. The employers have offered a 19%4c wage in- 
crease. The issue has been submitted to a conciliation board. 


Binders Get Trade Posts 


Several Buffalo, N. Y., bookbinding plant executives are 
among the newly elected directors of the Printing Industries 
of Western New York. The election took place at the first 
fall meeting in Buffalo. 

Elected to the board were: I. Lewis Alexander, Manhardt- 
Alexander, Inc.; Herman Knockenhauser, Baker, Jones, 
Hausauer, & Savage, Inc.; William D. Roesser, J. W. Clem- 
ent Co.; Leo H. Ward, Holling Press; and Stephen F. 
Wylegala, Broadway Press. 

Franklin B. Rogger, Everybody’s Publishing Co., was 
elected director for a one year term and also a director for 


the National PIA. 


Buffalo Plants Merge 


Two large Buffalo. N. Y., printing and binding firms have 
announced their merger. They are Baker, Jones, Hausauer, 
Inc., 45 Carroll St., and Savage. Inc., 251 Main Street. The 
new firm will be named Baker, Jones, Hausauer & Savage, 
Inc. Plans are being made to move facilities into a one- 
floor plant. 

Directors of the new company will be Oliver S. Bruce, 
chairman; Karl F. Hausauer, president; Homer J. Savage, 
executive v-p; William Onash, George I. Heffernan. and 
Herman Knochenhauser, vice-presidents; Mary Ellen Meese, 
assistant treasurer; Edwin F. Jeackle and Samuel D. Ma- 
gavern; secretary. 

Heffernan will direct sales for the firm, as he did for 
BJH. Frank J. Ferry, formerly of Savage, Inc.. will be as- 
sistant sales manager. Knockenhauser will be plant super- 
intendent in charge of mechanical operations. 

BJH was established in 1850, Savage, Inc., in 1919. 


Set Annual Printing Week 


Printing Week for 1952 is scheduled for January 13-19. It 
will be the 24th Annual Printing Education Week. For the 
occasion the International Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion has prepared blotters showing three of the outstanding 
Franklin foundations and organizations related to education: 
The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia; The Franklin Tech- 
nical Institute, Boston; and the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society, New York. Each blotter carries a brief 
description of the founding and present activity of the 
foundation or activity. Last year the blotters were based on 
the better known statutes of Ben Franklin. 
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Craftsmen to Expand Activities 


J. Homer Winkler, the new president of the International 
Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., has set up a group 
of committees to lead a program of expanded IAPHC ae- 
tivity. A. R. Tomasini is chairman of the public relations 
commission, and Harry R. Christopher heads the membey- 
ship committee. A new 32-page booklet describing the edu- 
cational objectives, purposes and activities of the IAPHC 
has just been released. 


Phila. Trade Binders Hear Burroughs 


The Trade Binders’ Division of Printing Industries of Phil:- 
delphia, Inc., heard Malcolm S. Burroughs, vice president «| 
the Dexter Folder Co., discuss the operation of folding m»- 
chines at the Division’s membership dinner held at the Pox 
Richard Club September 25. He was aided in his talk }\ 
Martin Thorpe, installer of Clevelands, and Lewis Binde 
installer of Dexters. Noel Rippey, executive secretary 
P.I.P., explained the trade binders’ credit control plan an: 
summarized its operations since it was revived some mont! 
ago. 

George F. J. Oldach, of the Oldach Co., is chairman « 
the division, assisted by vice chairman David J. Taylor « 
Frederick Jones & Co., Inc. E. A. Balat. of Novelty Book 
binding Co., is secretary-treasurer. Members of the execu 
tive committee of the Trade Binders’ Association are Ai 
thony J. Abraham, The Hartman, Co.; William Crayder. 
Excelsior Bindery; William H. Reid, A. Reed & Co.; ¢ 
Howard Thomas, National Publishing Co.; and Louis |) 
Weissgerber, The Philadelphia Bindery. 


Erie Binder Joins In Centennial 


Ashby, Inc., 423 State St.. Erie, Pa., bookbinders, bought 
space in the ocal newspaper to remind townspeople on the 
occasion of the city’s centennial celebration that Ashby had 
served them since 1867. 

The ad read: “In the five centuries since it became a 
practical craft, Printing has proved itself the servant of all 
the arts and the messenger of all mankind. 

“It would be as easy to imagine a city without daylight 
as to imagine a city without printing. 

“We, at Ashby’s, are proud to have shared jointly in the 
progress of printing and in the progress of Erie, since 1867, 
as Northwestern Pennsylvania’s largest complete servi 
plant. 


Adds Annuals to Its Line 
MeMillin-Foley Publishing Co., 1125 Rockwell Ave., Clev: 


land, O., publishers of albums and baby books, have expan 
ed their production to include school annuals. The compan, 
is equipped for binding and making covers. 

Facilities have been expanded lately with additional equi; 
ment for their sewer, a gold stamper, and folder. DuPont 
Fabrikoid is used as a covering material for the schoo! 
annuals. 

At the same time production on baby books and albums 
has been increased. 

Mrs. F. E. Foley manages the company having taken ov 
the presidency from her late husband. F. F. Hecker 
treasurer. 


Fire at Tompkins, Chicago 


A two-alarm fire at the Tompkins Printing Equipment Co 
Chicago, Ill., did more than $40,000 damage. The fire brok 
out in the basement where valuable presses and other print 
ing equipment was stored. In an effort to control the fire i 
the basement, a hole was bored in one side of the brick 
building and water poured in. Eventually the basement was 
so flooded the water overflowed into the streets. 
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Matto for A Ruler: heep ft Clean! 


"Pur SPIDERY WEB of strings that en- 
c cles the pen ruling machine, and the 
tongled layers of cloth within, are—to 
tl) casual visitor—something grotesque 
avd old fashioned in this super-duper 
a_e of bright new machinery. But until 
s meone finds a way to move individual 
siivets with exact precision so that the 
ink-feeding pens may drop and rule 
evenly in predetermined position, with- 
out wavering or shifting, the cords and 
cloth will be with us for a long, long 
time. 

[here is no involved maintenance 
problem in either cloth or cord, apart 
from common-sense cleanliness in the 
case of cloth, and the repair of cord 
breaks soon after they occur. The 
installation, between jobs, of new cords 
to replace broken old ones is a stand- 
ard procedure. The cleanliness of the 
cloth, on the other hand, is frequently 
a strictly personal matter depending 
upon the habits of the pen ruler and 
his personal experience as to when ink- 
accumulation begins to interfere with 
ellicient production. 


The Cords 


There are two separate sets of cords in 
mest pen ruling machines: the upper 
d the lower. The upper cords, which 
ep the paper in place upon the feed- 
table, are usually of lightweight 
en. The distance between cords is 
ially about 1” or 144” so that there 
about 30 cords in the upper set. 
e lower cords, since they carry the 
ight of the paper and bear it through 
body of the machine for delivery 
to the layboy, must be stronger and 
n be either linen or cotton. Distance 
tween the lower cords is usually 
out 2”, so there are about 20 cords 
the set. 
\ny method of tying the cords is 
‘eptable as long as the knot is made 
thin as possible. Most rulers prefer 
‘ double twist, in which each end of 
string is knotted against the other, 
d the two are then pulled together to 
event any slipping. As an added 
ecaution some binders rub a bit of 
iste, glue, and even white wax into 
ie knot to make for a smooth, slip- 
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proof knot. Thick knots will mark and 
break the paper and frequently jump 
the grooves in the string-guide cylinder 
or roller. Large knots, by shifting, may 
kick up the pens and cause ink 
splashes. 

The cords must be tied with great 
care, particularly in the upper set for if 
there is a variation in the tension of the 
strings the looser cords will draw the 
paper to one side. 

Cord-breakage varies according to the 
operation of the machine. When knots 
are thick, or the cord not properly set 
in the grooved cylinders, the cord may 
be pulled out of the groove, and the 
added tension may be enough to snap 
it. The tougher the fibre of the paper, 
the greater is the wear and tear on the 
cord. Machines which are run at low 
speeds on soft papers will naturally 
have less cord breakage than the ma- 
chines run at high speed on hard 
papers. Anywhere from one to seven 
strings may break each day, so that in 
a month all the strings on a pen ruling 
machine are replaced. Production is 
not stopped because one, two, or three 
cords are broken. The repairs are 
usually made between jobs when the 
machine is idle. 


The Cloth 


The upper cloth which carries the 
paper. usually called a_ blanket, is 
washed whenever it gets dirty. This 
may be once a year, or less frequently 
depending upon custom and usage. The 
lower cloth, or apron, is washed every 
few years for it is not subject to much 
ink and moisture staining. 

Blankets may be washed either by 
the pen rulers themselves, or by better- 
grade laundries which follow instruc- 
tions. Binders who do their own wash- 
ing follow Government Printing Office 
procedure and use Lux or similar flakes 
in hot water. If the cloth is extremely 
dirty, washing soda and ammonia may 
be added. The blanket should be well- 
rinsed in lukewarm water and then re- 
placed on the machine while still damp. 
When sending blankets to a laundry 
not experienced with such work it is 
necessary to instruct them to avoid any 
stretching, and to avoid the use of 


chlorox, strong soap, or chloride of lime 
which may damage the fibers. 

Some binders whose shops are sub- 
ject to considerable dust and paper 
lint feel that the blanket should be 
cleaned every few weeks. A hand vac- 
uum cleaner is ideal. If not available, 
a short bristle brush is pressed or laid 
across the blanket beneath the feed- 
board while the machine is in motion. 
As the brush is moved across the blan- 
ket, the entire width is dusted. Such 
brush-off or scraping methods are con- 
sidered unnecessary by many binders 
who say that brushing drives the ink 
stains deeper into the cloth, while ac- 
tual dust is a very minor problem. 

When a blanket is washed on the ma- 
chine, the cloth should be adjusted so 
it runs loose while drying, and is grad- 
ually tightened to normal tension as it 
dries. 

John J. Pleger, in that classic text- 
book, “Paper Ruling” makes _ this 
recommendation: 

“The blanket may be washed on the 
machine by mixture consisting of four 
quarts of warm water, one pint of pre- 
pared ox gall, and a little washing soda. 
Place a board about 18 inches wide, 
and long enough to rest on the frames 
of the machine. between the blanket on 
the front of the machine and with a 
stubby brush or sponge rub the cloth. 
Turn the crank gradually until the 
entire blanket has been cleansed. Do 
not tighten or loosen the cloth, but 
leave the adjusting screws in the same 
position. It is essential that the cloth 
dry evenly at both ends; hence care 
must be taken to have the adjusting 
roller straight. Any blanket which, 
when the pens strike it, deadens the 
ink so that it is barely visible in streaks 
on- the next sheet, should be washed as 
above described. If then the same 
trouble occurs, the best and cheapest 
remedy is to purchase a new blanket.” 

Do not use gasoline for cleaning as 
it is dangerous. Instead, use a safety 
cleaner which can be bought from any 
gas station. 

Another method of cleaning the cloth 
is to sponge it with carbon tetrachloride 
and then with a half-pound of Oakite 
dissolved in luke-warm water. 

(To be continued) 





ARTNERS IN tenis 


J. Frank Morrissey 


It was back in 1902, after graduation from 
high school, that J. Frank Morrissey be- 
gan his career in textiles, leading eventual- 
ly to his present position as treasurer of 
Interlaken Mills in 
Fiskeville, R. I. At 
that time he went 
to work for Central 
Mills in South 
bridge, Mass., start- 
ing at the bottom 
in overalls clean- 
ing machinery and 
doing any other odd 
jobs for the main- 
tenance crew. 

The young man had drive—though he 
disclaims it modestly now saying, “I didn’t 
always work ‘patiently.’ Griped like the 
other fellows except that I stuck on the 
job until it was done.” In 1924 he had 
advanced enough in skill and experience 
to become superintendent for Harris Mills, 
one of the Interlaken properties. Two 
years later he was appointed treasurer and 
managing director. If you think he relaxed 
then, you're wrong for in 1930 we find 
him taking a course in textile microscopy 
at M.I.T. in order to better understand 
the many types of fibres he was working 
with. 

Morrissey’s a soft-spoken six-footer who 
can look at you quietly with the air of a 
man who's accustomed to sizing up peo- 
ple and situations correctly. The gray 
hair (and he does have hair) adds to the 
picture of quiet dignity. We couldn't get 
a snapshot of him working at the desk 
and so we borrowed the formal portrait 
appearing on this page. You've probably 
seen it, too, for it has been published in 
many national magazines in a series of ads 
featuring prominent business executives. 

His hobbies range from fishing to book 
and antique collecting. There are no par- 
ticular prizes in his collection which leans 
toward marine, whaling scrimshaw, bells 
and sea chests. 

He is, by the way, a talented amateur 
astronomer for he’s built his own eight- 
inch reflector with a one inch ocular. It 
used to be on a lift truck platform but it’s 
now installed in a 16’ x 16’ observatory in 
his own back yard at Phenix, R. I. He’s 
an active member of the Skyscrapers, one 
of the best-equipped amateur astronomer 
groups in the country. “It teaches a man 
humility,” Morrissey says when speaking 
of his astronomical observations. 


Ernest J. Braun 


Though he’s now Manager of Trade Prod- 
ucts Sales for the Fabrics Division of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., bookbinding 
cover materials were pretty far from young 
Braun’s mind back in 1924 when he fin- 
ished high school. Torn between a love 
for engineering and an interest in medi- 
cine, he combined the two by taking part 
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in Radium and X-ray work in a Bridgeport 
(Conn.) hospital. It might be “Doctor” 
Braun now but when he found his physical 
energies weakened because of exposure to 
radiation he decided to hunt for greener 
fields that would still be a challenge, both 
mentally and physically. 

He found them with the duPont company 
in 1926 when he started as a sales corre- 
spondent in Fairfield, Conn., handling car 
top fabrics (they were the rage then!), 
rain coats, and a growing line of rubber 
specialties. He did a three-year period in 
Chicago and then came to N. Y. in 1932 
where he first became associated with the 
sale of pyroxylin coated fabrics in book- 
binding work. 

From °38 to “45 he was in charge of du- 
Pont’s Chicago office, where he specialized 
in bindery fabrics, and visited publishers 
and binders while 
servicing accounts 
in the Windy City. 

Though now head- 

ing duPont’s sales 

staff with headquar- 

ters in N. Y., he 

still contacts the 

trade this time 

with emphasis on 

special problems. “We try to simplify the 
problems of the binders by adjusting the 
workability of our products to meet their 
specific needs. In other words: volume 
business on a custom basis.” 

Braun is putting his bets on electronics, 
heat-sealing, and other new developments 
to modernize book production. “Why let 
storage be the binders’ biggest problem?” 
he asks. “Let’s work towards making a 
complete case and the casing-in of a com- 
pletely finished book in one day, instead 
of wasting valuable time for drying.” 

Braun relaxes by tinkering with the elec- 
trical installations, the plumbing, and other 
gadgets in his small home shop. During 
his Chicago days his main sport was golfing 
but there doesn’t seem to be much time 
for that now. 

He gets a gleam in his eye when he sees 
some contented fisherman taking things 
easy and he keeps saying that someday 
he'll get some reel and tackle and give it a 
try. “But I’ve been saying that for years,” 
he laughs—and then starts telling you some 
new ideas for the end use of a fabric. 


Nathan Newmark 


The sales manager of Uni-Mark, Inc., 
manufacturers of Fabricated Leather, is 
another one of those extremely rare crea- 
tures: a native New Yorker born and bred 
among the city’s steel and concrete. In 
fact, Nat Newmark frequently admits, it 
wasn’t until he studied up at Syracuse 
University that he had the chance to see 
nature at its best. That was back in 1931 
when he completed half of an M.S. cegree 
at Syracuse, after graduating from N.Y.U. 
with a B.S., majoring in chemistry and 
biology. 


A short while later he entered his father’s 
business where he 
trained as a stock 
clerk, and then 
worked in every 
department and 
every office. At that 
time it was known 
as J. Newmark & 
Sons, though most 
publishers and 
binderies are more 
familiar with the 
current name of 
Unimark, Inc. He’s 
now sales manager for the company, h 
technical training in college having prove | 
quite useful in the work of developing 
synthetic leather suitable as an inexpe 
sive cover material for books, catalogs, a: 
other bound materials. 
Nat is a quiet, soft-spoken person wi 
a shy, whimsical sense of humor tha! 
sometimes makes you wonder if he’s ser 
ous or half-kidding. It’s usually the latt 
for while he knows his product and tl 
work it can do he has the ability to reco 
nize the lighter aspects of any situation. 
Golf—which seems to be the badge 
most executives—is Nat’s favorite spor 
His pastimes are bridge and books, but 
now that the Newmark household has a 
10 year old girl and an active six year ol: 
boy he’s finding that an interest in rebuil: 
ing old furniture has its practical side! 


Russell E. Klug 


From Wahoo to Washington might well bx 
the title of the story of Russell E. Klug, 
Director of Coated Fabrics Sales for ¢ 
lumbus Coated Fabrics Corporation, it 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Starting in this litthe Nebraska town 
years ago, Russ moved to Columbus, later 
graduating from Ohio State University 
(°29). Two years later he joined Columbu 
Coated Fabrics, doing promotional work i: 
the Wall-Tex Division from their Ne 
York Office. 


It was sometin 


during this perio: 
that Russ picked uy 
his obsession — for 
golf — which he 
maintains up to the 
present. His isi 
just an idle inter- 
est either; last ye 
he was club cham- 
pion at Brooksi 
Country Club 
Columbus. 

In 1941 he transferred to Washingtor 
as the company representative there, a po-t 
he held until 1944 when he became Chi 
of the Coated Fabrics Unit in the Chemic:! 
Bureau of the War Production Board. H 
work then was allocating cotton fabrics 
the coated fabrics industry. 

At the war’s end, Russ returned to the 
home office of Columbus Coated Fabrics 
take his present job as Director of Sal: 
for the Coated Fabrics Division. 

1942 saw the end of what he thought o! 
as his “confined bachelor” days. He and 
his wife and their six-year old daughter 
live in their new home in nearby Hilliards. 
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New Williamson Hydraulic 


Williamson & Co., Caldwell, N. J., 
nanufacturers and suppliers of plate 
iking equipment, have introduced a 
1 w 113-ton hydraulic press. Designed 
meet the requirements of smaller 
irk, the press has been dubbed the 
ite-master Cub. It produces mold and 
st in 20 minutes, according to a 
itement by Eugene Williamson, presi- 
lent of the company. 
The press is a completely self-con- 
ned unit and requires only wiring to 
gin operation. It has electrically 
ated plates, thermostatically con- 
led; self-contained motor driven 
draulic pressure system; simplified 
lling serving tray, and a precision 
lanced pressure control system which 
- said to eliminate damage to type. 
Details may be obtained from Wil- 
imson & Co., mentioning B&BP. 


Tompkins in News 


C. S. Tompkins, executive of Tompkins 
Printing Equipment Co., 1040 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Mich., has done 
some touring of the supply fields on his 
own and has two pages of pictures in 
the illustrated section of the Detroit 
Free Press to prove it. 

Says the Press: “Tompkins .. . was 
one of a group of some 40 Detroit busi- 
ness men who made a 25-day, 15,000 
mile tour of Latin America in April. 
last year he was in a similar party 
which visited Europe. Tompkins served 
as ‘eyes and ears’ of the travelers as 
they visited Latin governmental and 
lnisiness centers. He took 3,200 feet 
o| film, 400 slides and caught onversa- 
tion on the recorder.” 


lynch Division in West 


Lynch Corporation of Anderson, Ind., 
aid Toledo, Ohio, reports the opening 
o| a new western division office and 
warehouse at 221 llth Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. It will be managed by 
Cal B. Pierce, PAR western district 
manager. Art Nielsen from the Ander- 
son plant will serve as the new sales 
eligineer. 

The new location will handle west 
coast sales on the Lynch MORPAC 
paper packaging machines for the 
graphic arts industry. 
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Laminate Annual Covers 


A laminating or lining machine which 
glues together 20” rolls of fabrikoid 
and paper has been developed by 
Potdevin Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Speeds up to 50 feet per minute are 
attained, the laminated material being 
run over a heated drum to dry the 
adhesive before rewinding. School an- 
nual and catalog manufacturers who 
emboss and superfinish their covers find 
ihat laminated cloth or fabrikoid is 
better able to take the various stamp- 
ing operations. 


Casing-in Paste 


\ new casing-in paste, known as No. 
1133 Adhesive. has been developed by 
the Union Paste Co.. Hyde Park 36, 
Mass. Excellent non-warp qualities, as 
well as “slippage” for the hand setting 
of books inside covers after covers have 
been applied. are claimed. There is no 
strong odor. The casing-in paste. which 
is 9c per lb.. F.O.B. Boston, is an all- 
purpose adhesive and can be used on 
normal, as well as specialty. work in- 
volving pyroxylin and other synthetic 
cover materials. 


New Lawson Spacer Model 


Tauber’s Bookbindery, N.Y.C., has in- 
stalled Lawson’s new series “V” Elec- 
tronic Spacer Cutter, Model 52-T-76, 
with the back table extended to accom- 
modate sheets up to 76” in length. Nine 
other leading graphic arts firms have 
installed one or more of these cutters 
in recent weeks. Engineered under the 
leadership of Lawson’s chief engineer. 
Fred W. Sevbold. the cutter cuts paper 
sizes up to 76” without the need of in- 
stalling extra large and costlier cutting 
equipment. 


Auto. Jogger for Rosback ‘22’ 


An automatic jogger delivery is now 
available for the Rosback “Twenty- 
Two” perforator. No machine work is 
required to attach the new automatic 
jogger for it is simply hung on the 
back of the “Twenty-Two” in place of 
the delivery layboy. The legs are 
hinged and fold flat to make an eco- 
nomical shipping package and for ease 
of storing the complete unit when not 
in use. 


ouring the Supply Feld 


New English Equipment 


The original Brehmer double folder 
Model 4742. taking a 50” x 40” sheet 
and delivering two signatures each 
right angle folded, is being sold 
through Geliot Hurner Ewen Ltd., 66 
Paul St., London, E.C.2, England. 

The “Garant,” a double-sided book 
smashing machine with a pressure of 
three tons, has been announced by 
Geliot Hurner Ewen. Maximum book 
thickness is 344” and the machine 
takes lengths to 1534”. 

The “Bennet” tipping machine, dis- 
tributed by G. V. Woodman Ltd., is the 
British-built version of the American 
Simplex. 

A semi-automatic feed for the Sulby 
rounding and backing machine has 
been developed by the Sulby Eng. Dev. 
Co.. 2 Town Hall Parade, London SW2. 
The operator drops books into a trough 
and the machine picks the volume up, 
feeds it and ejects it automatically. 

Sulby has produced a_ Book-back 
Gluing and Paper-covering Jig which 
can do both book back gluing and the 
fixing and jointing of paper covers. 
Books are dropped by hand into gauges 
and then moved forward to the gluing 
roller. A hopper for paper covers is 
located next to the gluing unit. It can 
accommodate a telephone directory or 
two-up paper-covered pocket novels. 
Next to the hopper is a book nipping 
unit which is adjustable for book thick- 
ness. Pressing the book down into the 
jaws is sufficient to wrap the cover 
round the book and automatically nip 
it on the covers. The machine may 
soon be available in the U. S. 


Linotype Changes 


Frep B. Aspe Jr. has been appointed 
Assistant Director of Sales for the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He was formerly manager of 
Linotype’s Pacific Coast Agency and 
will now assist Harry W. Porte in 
directing the overall sales activities of 
the Linotype company. E. Rene Leach, 
Chicago manager, will transfer to the 
West Coast to assume Asdel’s duties. 
Briant W. Patterson, manager and a 
vice president of Canadian Linotype, 
Ltd., takes over as manager in Chicago, 
and Paul S. Chisholm succeeds Pat- 
terson. 





SEVENTH EDITION, 

The Writer, 
The standard reference book for writers is 
now out in its seventh edition. Its 584 pages 
carry 69 chapters of instructions covering 


each w riting field, and also a care fully com- 
piled list af more than 1.000 markets for 


The market lists have been 
carefully checked to make them the most 
authoritative guide available today. 

Such Suenien authors as Betty Smith, 
Hervey Allen, Erle Stanley Gardner, and 
Mignon (. Eberhart, among 61 other popular 
writers, contribute chapters on w riting fiction, 
- non-fiction, plays, verse, radio, juveniles, etc. 


manuscript sales. 


“THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK’ 


Inc., Boston 


And well-known editors and critics, such 


as Edward Weeks, Bernard DeVoto, ani 
M. Lincoln Schuster, have written chapters 
for this book. 

The Writer’s Handbook, published b» 
The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
has been one of Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommended books. It was printed an: 
bound by Colonial Press. As with previous 
editions, this new edition is bound in 
Interlaken’s Arco 8358, dark blue, linen 
finish, which was completely manufactured, 
bale to book, at Interlaken Mills. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Fiskeville, Rhode Island 
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(HANGEs in the moisture content of pa- 
per and board used in bookbinding are 
inevitable and cause distortion or warp- 
ing. This was the verdict of both speak- 
ers at the October 16 meeting of the 
Bookbinders Guild of New York, cur- 
rently conducting an imvestigation into 
the cause and cure of warping (See 
3MBP June p. 42, October p. 43). 

Both Thomas Brookover (Downing- 
ton Paper Co.), Herbert J. Simmonds 
(’aper Corporation of U.S.) and Mel 
C.ishman (Paper Corp. of U.S.) agreed 
that change in moisture is the basic 
cuuse and that such change must be 
niinimized by delivering and processing 
paper and paperboard at normal mois- 
ture levels. 

Brookover began his report on the 
warpage potential of pasted board with 
a brief description of the process of 
inufacture, from mixed waste, news 
ud corrugated board, indicating that 

many respects it was similar to that 
o! binders board. However, it varies in 
finishing stages in that a series of 
forming vats and cylinders are utilized 
hich deliver the different plies of 
board to a felt which picks them up in 
‘otation. The wet sheet is passed 
through a series of pairs of rolls, or 
presses, which remove water and im- 
part a degree of smoothness or finish 
to the still wet sheet. The wet sheet 
must be carried between two woolen 
“felts” through the first part of the 
pressing action. After the presses, the 
sheet contains about 64% water. 

[he board is then fed to revolving 
steam driers and reduced to about 6% 
moisture content as an average. Brook- 
over commented that to produce a ton 
of paperboard approximately 1.7 tons 
of water must be evaporated. 

By virtue of the ply method of con- 
struction, boards of varying surface, 
such as white lined board, can be pro- 
duced. Sheets of the paper board thus 
produced may be pasted together to 
form finished boards of heavier weight 
and thickness; sodium silicate is used 
as an adhesive in the pasting operation. 

\lthough warpage is undoubtedly due 
to variations in sheet moisture content, 
moisture itself is an integral and neces- 
sa'y part of a satisfactory board or 
paper, giving the material resiliency 
and life. Absolutely dry paper or board 
would be punky and brittle. 

Secondly, the moisture content of 
board or paper will and does vary with 
varying air temperature and humidity. 
It will tend to arrive at an equilibrium 
for the air condition it is placed in, so 
long as that condition remains constant. 
For example, some board tested in the 
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Warping Due to Moisture Content Changes 


laboratory maintained a moisture con- 
tent of 644% at 70 degrees and 50% 
reltaive humidity, but rose to 1014% 
when the humidity was raised to 75% 
at the same temperature. On a sheet 
of lightweight board taken from the 
machine, a gain of from 6 to 9% con- 
tent was observed over a period of half- 
hour, when left on a table during a 
humid day. 


Measuring the Warp 


Dimensional change accompanies mois- 
ture change, Brookover continued, 
pointing out that board will shrink as 
it dries and expand when dampened. 
These changes are most appreciable in 
cross grain direction. In a 45” wide 
sheet of abnormal content, an hour pro- 
duced a change of 1”, while dry board 
the same width absorbing air in a hu- 
mid pressroom increased 14”. 

The speaker candidly admitted that 
the manufacturing process was no 
more perfect than that of any other 
industry, and that board with a greater 
concentration of moisture might well be 
produced as a result of some failure in 
the drying operation or changes in the 
stock supplied from the beaters. Iso- 
lated patches of wet or dry board may 
sometimes be found at points across 
the machine due to uneven press rolls. 

Warpage is due to. dimensional 
changes, due in turn to change in mois- 
ture content. When the board is at fault, 
which might be due to too damp board, 
the curl or warp would be across the 
grain. 

A stack of extra damp board will lose 
moisture rapidly from the top and 
edges, hence tends to show warp in the 
top boards. Six inches below the top of 
the pile, after storage for a few weeks, 
higher moisture will be found in the 
center of the sheets while the edges will 
be more nearly normal, for drying will 
be taking place at and from the edges. 
If dry board is stored in an atmosphere 
of above normal humidity, the edges 
and top of the pile absorb moisture and 
stretch—after a month’s time, the cen- 
ter of the sheets in the middle of the 
pile will still be low in moisture in all 
probability. Either of the aforemen- 
tioned abnormal conditions may lead to 
wavy or cockled edges in the pile. 


If two sheets of inequal moisture con- 
tent are pasted together, one high, the 
other low, because of expansion of one 
and contraction of the other, the board 
will warp. 

The speaker was of the opinion that 
if it were possible for the manufactur- 
er to supply board at a moisture con- 





tent somewhere near the level of the 
receiving plant, warpage would be al- 
most eliminated. Even if the standard 
614% figure could be maintained, he 
doubted if any difficulty would be en- 
countered. 


Moisture in Paper 


Possibly some of the causes of warpage 
lie in the many paper substitutes used 
for cloth these days, suggested Mel 
Cushman, the next speaker. He felt 
that the wet adhesive applied directly 
to the paper, immediately caused dis- 
tortion by shrinking and stretching. In 
book cloth a back coating limits the 
penetration even though cloth will also 
stretch or shrink when wet and dried. 

In connection with the end feed ver- 
sus side feed Sheridan, on the end feed 
Sheridan the cover material is put on 
the boards with the cross grain of the 
binding material running around the 
book and especially with paper base 
materials, since the greater change 
takes place on the cross grain fibres of 
the paper, this might contribute to 
warping. 

In conclusion he described an end 
paper known as Tuftex which had been 
developed by the next speaker, and 
sold by Holliston Mills when he .was 
associated with them, which had proven 
trustworthy and warpfree. 

All that had been said about board 
was even more true of paper, declared 
Simmonds. Only the latter used more 
costly and stronger and to some extent, 
more controllable materials in manu- 
facture. 

Warping is due to dimensional 
change due to hygroscopic quality of 
paper and paperboard, remarked Sim- 
monds, as he described an experiment 
now being conducted in multi-color 
printing of postage stamps from a web, 
demonstrating the uncontrollable stabil- 
ity of paper after application of water. 

The first impression is made by wet 
intaglio, and electronic register con- 
trols are applied in successive printings 
by letterpress. The paper is first damp- 
ened by passage over a wetting bar, 
then receives the first impression. It is 
then dried, and additional impressions 
are made. The web originally measures 
18144”, but after wetting jumps to 
11/16” wider! The subsequent drying 
of the web fails to return the stock to 
the original width. 

Much the same happens with end- 
paper, continued the speaker. After 
being pasted down on the case, the pa- 
per fights to get back to somewhere 
near its normal dimension with result- 
ing pull causing warping. 
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| Turh LOSS 
into PROFIT on 
“JOB” RULING RUNS 


Fabricated Leather 
Du Pont Fabrikoid and P X Cloth 
Green Core Gummed Hollands 
Aurora Paperboard Co. Binder Board 
® Diamond Decorative Leaf 
® Achilles End Sheet Paper 
B Alcoa Aluminum Binding Posts 
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POTDEVIN 


Regardless of size of sheet, 
the HICKOK JOB RULING MA- 
CHINE rules from 2500 to 7000 
sheets per hour. This speed and 
economy of operation eliminates 
loss which occurs when obsolete 
—or slow—methods are used. 


® Accuracy? Yes! Micrometer 
screws permit regulation of lift 
and drop of beams while machine 
is operating. 


e Widely used by bookbinders and book 
Interchangeable top and_bot- printers. Applies %” to 4” glue strip 


tom cloths provide extra, clean } along edge of sheet of paper without 

any gum oozing at the edges and the 

top cloth. > dry side remains clean. Amount of 

; glue coating is accurately controlled. 

© Automatic sheet dryers, elec- Automatic compensation for sheets of 
tric or gas, are standard equip- _ varying thicknesses. 

ment. i : Write for catalog illustrating other gluing 

E equipment for bookbinders and printers 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


¢ 1246 38th ST., BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 


The W.O. HH | i 48) 4 nr ; Designers and manufacturers since 1893 of equipment 


é ie for Bag Making, Printing, Coating, Gluingand Labeling POTDEVIN 
Manufacturing Co. Harrissurs pA ‘ a 
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Simmonds reminded his audience 
that paper stock starts out at 98% of 
water, and that the mass of fibres ex- 
pose a greater surface area to the ab- 
sorption of water than the original 
wood. Therefor, an endpaper of less 
density of fibre would likely afford less 
dimensional change. Such paper for 
eadsheet use would ideally be produced 
with long fibres for strength. The origi- 
nil Tuftex met this requirement but 
e:adually competitive papers with com- 
p omise qualiites and lower price won 

t in the race. 

Henry Roberts (Scribner Press) in- 
quired if a surface sized sheet would 
not be suitable for endsheet use. To 
this Simmonds agreed remarking that 
- nce the paper would require a longer 
ime to absorb moisture, a better fix 
o the board and cloth could be ob- 
t ined. 

Brookover intervened to add that he 
hud seen instance of a low moisture 
content endpaper pulling loose. Be- 
cause of the lower weight of the paper, 
tle dimensional changes are faster and 
0! greater degree. 

Simonds reminded the audience that 

i increase of from 4 to 6% in mois- 
ture content is actually an increase of 
50% content. Brookover added that in 
stances of separation of plies of pasted 
instances of separation of plies of past- 
ed board, it is usually found that the 











































































book e Flexible and hard board book-cover edges 
strip turned rapidly. accurately and easily. 
yr e No special skill required. 
a e Straight sides up to 24” in length. 
olled. e Corners, any size, made to your specifica- 
s of tions. 

e Regular machines supplied for 3%” to 14” 
luing turn-in. 
nter 





turn-in. 
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Booth Book Cover 
Turning-In Machine 


e Special machines supplied for 34” to 1” 


Send samples for quotations 
and free machine trial. 
Manufacturers of the famous ‘Boston’ 


Latex and Gluing 
Machines; also “New York’? Cementing Machines for solvent 


BOSTON MACHINE WORKS COMPANY 


LynN, MASSACHUSETTS 


silicate adhesive must have dried too 
much before the surfaces to be pasted 
were pressed together, for once the ad- 
hesive bond is formed the board itself 
will separate internally before the bond 
itself will loosen. The latter is vir- 
tually insoluble. He continued to de- 
scribe the effect of a change to higher 
adhesive solids concentration in a lin- 
ing operation wherein the higher sol- 
ids, with correspondingly less water, 
reduced the curling or warping of the 
lined sheet. In another specific case, it 
was found that an imitation leather 
cover stock shrunk when lined on damp 
board, producing a permanent set or 
warp in the sheet; in this case, only a 
small percentage of the bookbacks cut 
from a large order were at fault—the 
abnormally high moisture was spotty 
in the order. 

Hopes of moisture content control 
went glimmering when Simmonds ad- 
vised his audience that rolls of paper 
packed in waterproof wrappings and 
shipped via freight car, although 
wrapped at 6% dropped to 3% enroute. 
Offset papers because of their greater 
reaction to moisture, in a few instances 
get special attention in wrapping and 
sealing, and are invariably produced 
under controlled conditions and_fre- 
quently printed only after they have 
been conditioned to the pressroom at- 
mosphere. 














=QUICK TACK! 
==FAST BINDING! 


Dennison Gummed Holland is a clean 
cutting cloth, with well anchored filling and 
excellent pliability. The gumming is extra 
strong, quick tacking — processed for easy 
handling. For either hand or high speed 
machine binding. 

Dennison No. 240 Gummed Holland can 
be supplied with dull or glazed finish in 
white, black, gray, green, red, blue, brown 
or tan. Available by the roll in standard 
or special widths. Order from your local 
Dennison distributor. 





To Murray Miller’s inquiry about 
what happens to the board when linings 
contract, it was explained that if the 
pull is inequal to warping the board to 
match, the lining may creep, which is 
more a lesser evil than pulling loose 
or splitting as sometimes happens. 


Plastic Pica-Inch Ruler 


A new ruler with inches and picas ac- 
curately combined for instant transla- 
tion of one to the ather has been put on 
the market by the John Warner Co., 
Box 595, Ithaca, N. Y. In marking this 
event Warner, the inventor and also 
production director for the Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, said: “This ruler is a sim- 
ple thing, and yet, the profession has 
waited nearly 300 years for instant 
translation of picas to inches, or inches 
to picas.” Like other rulers inches and 
picas are shown on the edges. Unlike 
other rules these measures are also ex- 
tended to meet on a middle line drawn 
the length of the ruler, thus both scales 
can be read instantly without measur- 
ing the subject twice. 

The reverse side of the ruler provides 
complete type measurement gauge, with 
the lines numbered, for all point sizes 
for agate up to 16pt. 

The ruler is made of sturdy, non- 
shinking Vinylite, measuring 1214” by 
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THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
PLASTIC PLATE CURVER 


Vth betes AND ELEC sTROTYPERS, 
SUPPLIES ‘ 


BAKELITE MATRIX 
(Processed by Monomelf) 


1681 WB Polk St 
. Mintreapdlis, Ming, ~ 


Your guarantee of satisfaction... your assurance of quality 
and performance ...is the Peerless eagle trademark on 


every roll of imitation gold you use or specify. 
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Peerless makes not only imitation gold roll leaf but also 
genuine gold, pigment and metallic color foils, roll leaf 
feeding attachments, roll leaf stamping presses, heating 
plates, automatic heat controls, roll leaf cutters, and a lot 
of other things used by stampers. Since 1916 Peerless has 
been making roll leaf and roll leaf equipment to meet the 
needs of the entire graphic arts industry. For information 
about roll leaf and machinery write to Peerless Roll Leaf 
Company, Inc., 4513 New York Avenue, Union City, 
New Jersey. Branches in Boston and Chicago. 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF COMPANY, INC. 


UNION CITY, N. J 














HAVE YOU WRITTEN 
FOR YOUR 
NEW SAMPLE BOOK 
? 


Isrightwood 
LEATHERETTE 


For Albums, Scrapbooks, Bookbindings, Etc. 


8 ATTRACTIVE COLORS AND WHITE 
10 BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


Latest Sample Books Are 
Available Upon Request 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NO ARC 


- NEUTRALIZER COLD BAR | wo spark 
A new, effective static eliminator | "° 5¥°<* 
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installation on all machines! 
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SHEET CONDITIONING 
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Automatic Oven Models i 
Lifetime Heating Elements 
Thermostatic Control 
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Blessed Events! 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has installed 
a Crawley hydraulic rounder and backer. 

The J. C. Penny Co., 330 W. 34th Street, New York City, 
has recently installed a Lawson heavy duty drill slotting 
nachine. 

eo 8b & 

Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., has installed a 76” Two- 
olor Miehle Rotary, not a 61” as previously reported in 
rror. 

oc 8 & 
‘ecent installations by the Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
‘hicago, IIL, reported on pg. 55 of B&BP’s July issue, were 
nadvertently misprinted. The corrected list should read: 

1 No. 76 Single Color Rotary—Inland Press, Chicago, Ill. 

1 No. 76 Four Color Rotary, 2 No. 76 Single Color Ro- 

taries—Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn. 

1 No. 76 Five Color Rotary—Davis, Delaney, Inc., New 

York, N. Y. 
eo 8b & 

Ace Folding Co., 211 High Ave., Cleveland, O., headed 
ry Al Janis, has installed Brackett and J. Curry Mendes 
quipment to speed up production of snap-out forms. With 
iis new setup runs up to 5,000 can be produced with re- 
narkable speed. 

oe 86 & 

Custom made transparent slip cases made of plastic for 
aluable books are being produced by Elmer H. Busdiecker, 
550 West 49th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. The permanent, 
liard case has a slide on the fore edge which seals the closed 
case against dust. 


nefoorts STA-WARM USER 


- and | have used most all brands,’’ adds Prof. C. T. 
Babb, associate professor of Industrial Arts of Colorado 
State College. 


Using bookbinder’s animal glue, Prof. Babb keeps three Sta- 
Warm shallow glue pots busy from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. 
Two of these Sta-Warm heaters are 23 years old and one 
is 12 years old. 


For dependable, low cost glue melting in 
your bindery or book production line, 
choose Sta-Warm. 


Inquire for catalog sheets and prices 
today. 


Vy to 8 qt. glue 
« pots 


5 to 50 gal. glue 


tanks a 


ta-Warsm ELectric co. 


1946 N. CHESTNUT ST., RAVENNA, OHIO 
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The Everett Waddey Co., Richmond, Va., has recently in- 
stalled a Lawson heavy duty drill slotting machine. 


oe 6b & 

Education for the printing industry will be stressed at the 
45th annual convention of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 1951. George 
J. Bilsey, president of the International Graphic Arts Edu- 


cation Assn., will be chairman of the Graphic Arts Section 
meeting. 


OBITUARIES 


ApriaAn R. McTacue, 59, for many years with Haddon 
Craftsmen, Inc., Scranton, Pa., died September 22. 


WituiaM M. Puimpton, 65, retired president of the Wash- 
ington Printing & Binding Co., Seattle, Wash., died recently. 


Rosert ALAN SHEP, 42, for the last several years sales 
representative for the Johnson Watson Printing Co., Dayton, 
O., died September 30. He was treasurer of the Dayton Ad- 
vertising Club, member of the Craftsmen Club, and also af- 
filiated with various civic organizations. 

Ratpu Tracy Hate, 70, formerly president of the old firm 
of Hale, Cushman & Flint, Incorporated, publishers, with 
offices at 857 Boylston Street, and 489 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, died Sept. 4 at the Winchester, Hospital, Winchester, 
Mass. 

He was owner of the Edward A. Hale Box Factory, New- 
buryport, Mass., founded in 1849. Hale had been a reporter, 
instructor, and editor for magazine and book publishers, 
among the latter such firms as Bobbs-Merrill, Small, May- 
nard & Co., and the Medici Society. Hale had not been in 
good health for a number of years. 
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One of Many Items Shown 
in Tenacity Catalog #48-B 
— Designed for Easy Binding — 


THE TENACITY MANUFACTURING 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Really Cash In On Your 
COUNTY BUSINESS 


Automatic-Locking — Fool-Proof 

Perfect For Photo-Copied Records 

EXCLUSIVE TERRITORIES OPEN 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


THE LOCKWOOD CO., INC 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 





KILL STqTiC! 
Stalic Tinsel 


COPPER WIRE CENTER 


ELIMINATES STATIC — SAVES TIME 
BOXES CONTAIN 2 - 12 YD. ROLLS 


Order Now 


CONTINENTAL PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 


1402 N. WESTERN AVE. . CHICAGO 22. ILL. 





FOR GOOD QUALITY | 
Offect Lithograpley | 
€ | 


NEW YORK LITHOGRAPHING CORP. 


Photo Offset Lithographers 
52 EAST 19th STREET - NEW YORK 3, N.Y. - GRAMERCY 7-3200 


ROUND ayo FLAT 


Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 
and Box Stitching is available in 
galvanized or copper coated finishes 
in all popular sizes . . . round or fiat 
on spools and cores. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Special 


KNOTLESS THREAD 


FOR BOOKBINDING 


This thread is absolutely knotless — specially wax 
impregnated for pliability and smoothness. It’s 
the finest thread you can use to keep production 
rolling. 


WRITE FOR TRIAL RUN SAMPLE 


BAY STATE THREAD WORKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOMETHING NEW—McADAMS DeLUXE FEEDER— 
Low in Price—With High Speed for Perforators 


McAdams presents the DeLuxe pneumatic feeder—a triumph 
of engineering skill and a remarkable achievement in lowered 
installation cost. It is a feeder with the famous McAdams | 
high speed air-wheel and perfected for controlled registration | 
and operating economy. 


Made to fit 22” Nygren-Dahly and 24” 
Rosback rctary perforating machines. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 
ALBERT BROADMEYER, PRESIDENT 
20-22 KNIGHT STREET * NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 
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The plant of Sutherland Press, Baltimore, Md., printers 
and binders, was damaged in a recent fire. The bindery 
and composing room were damaged, according to manager 
G. ASHTON SUTHERLAND, but the pressroom continues to 
operate. 
a 
The entire plant of W. T. Barron & Co., Norfolk, Va., 
including its ruling and bookbinding department, has been 
purchased by Teagle & Little, the same city. 
wee 
Manrorp J. “Nick” Fitcu, formerly with Marbridge 
Printing Co. and Colonial Press, has been appointed man- 
iger of Hildreth Press, Bristol, Conn. 
ees 
Bill George and Walter Schkomodau have purchased Rule 
Rite Co., Los Angeles, Calif., upon the retirement of former 
»wner J. W. Padelford. George was formerly associated with 
lrade Ruling Co. Rule Rite Co. has installed a new Lind- 
bladh “L” pen ruling machine for its expanding trade ruling 
vork. 
wee 
Crystal Album Co. has moved to a new location at 1451 
Wilkins Avenue, N.Y.C., according to manager MAx MAnt- 
ow. The plant specializes in loose leaf stamp and wedding 
ilbums. 
ae ns 
Acme Bindery, Inc., 287 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y.., 
1as been incorporated by Maurice Lutwack, Edward M. 
Sheehan and Theola B. Rowell. 


ae 

A new price list, currently effective, has been released by 
the Star Loose Leaf Co., Inc., at 164 Duane Street, N.Y.C. 
13. It is based on Catalog No. 150. 









MOST COMPLETE LINE 
Simplicity in Binding 
Dependability in Completed Product 


Ring Book 
Metals for 
Fabric and Metal 
Hinge Cinding 
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Post Binder Metals—Endlock and Toplock Styles 
Ask For Catalog BH-49 


WILSON JONES Co. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD 
CHICAGO 24, ILL 


122 E. 23r0 ST 
NEW YORK 10,N.Y 


KANSAS CITY CAMBRIDGE SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Owen-Engdahl Chicago plant 


Bulkley, Dunton Handle Gilbert 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., paper merchants of New York, New- 
ark, and New Haven, have been appointed distributors for 
the entire Gilbert Paper Co. line in the territories served by 
the company’s offices. 

Gilbert features one of the most complete cotton fibre 
content paper lines in the country, including bonds, ledgers, 
onion skins, index bristols, writings, vellums, safety papers, 
and manuscript covers. Within each classification there are 
numerous items, ranging from 100% cotton fibre to 25% 
cotton fibre content. Gilbert makes two 100% bonds, one 
each of 75% and 50%, and four 25% grades. There are 
four grades of ledgers, three each of onion skins, index 
bristols and writings, and two grades of vellum in the line. 


“Check Routing Symbol,” a 20p booklet explaining the 
meaning of routing symbols on individual checks, is avail- 
able to all checkbook printers and binders on request. Free 
copies may be had from the Bank Management Commission, 
American Bankers Assn., 12 East 36th Street, N.Y.C. 












SOMETHING EXTRA: The care and skill and 
research that goes into every index system 
designed and produced by the G. J. Aigner 
Company. 


AIGNER INDEXES 


Chicago: 422 South Clinton Street (7) 
New York: 97 Reade Street 
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BINDERY SUPPLIES 


ACME-MORRISON 
ACME-CHAMPION 
BOOK STITCHERS 


e Full line *« Complete service and parts 
e See your dealer or write 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2826 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 
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We invite 
your inquiry. 


55-57 VANDAM ST., NEW YORK ALGONQUIN 5-4510 
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Russell Ernest Baum 


Folders 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 





CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 


Distributorships Available in Certain Territories 


BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Interlaken Mills 

Davey Boards Book Duck 

Headbands Gummed Hollands 
Louis DeJonge & Co. 


Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 





Leathers 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
@ San Francisco @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 


333 Hudson Street ® WAtkins 4-8090 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 


Chicago 








C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Binders Board Glue 


Tar . . Semi-Tar . . Press 
Chips . . News . 


Flexible Papers 


Animal Red. . 
. Specialties Flex 


White . . Black 
Back Lining . . Red Rope 





English Handboarded Moroccos e 17 State St. 


fo . e New York City 
(ANCRUSTA) JOHN HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


IMPORTER 
° e Telephone 


e Digby 4-9696 


SERVOL TYPE 


An inexpensive, hard, deep matt hot leaf stamping and embossing 


Titling Skivers 





type, that takes the place of brass type, at much less cost. Write 
for booklet. 


OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
126 White Street New York 13, N. Y 


Convert your gold leaf waste rub- 
bers, skewing, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING CO. 


Main Office and Plant 
369 Mulberry St., Newark 2, N. J. MA 2-0866 
New England Office 


110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I. Perry 5802 


Prentiss Stitching Wire 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Distributor for 
DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


a complete line of bookbinding 
fabrics and papers to suit every 
exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


West Coast Users: RELIATEX, 1319 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1427 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 


~ SPIRAL BINDING CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PUNCHING DIES . PUNCHING MACHINES 
MECHANICAL BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


406 West 3lst Street New York 1, N. Y. 


Martini BOOK SEWING MACHINES 
Write for complete details. 


ZWICKER-GRAF MFG. CO., INC. 


45 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


LEDGER PAPERS 


[GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger » 100% Cotton FibreContent | 
Old Ironsides Ledger * + 75% Cotton FibreContent 
Dauntless Ledger + * © 50% CottonFibreContent | 
Oo. Gilbert Ledger *« © © © 25% CottonFibreContent 
grow Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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| §l American Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
13th STREET & 3rd AVENUE e BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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For over 50 years Better Adhesives Thru Research 


are waiting to read this 


copy of B&BP? 
THIS YEAR, give each 
one a gift subscription to 
B&BP 
your thoughtfulness will be appreciated! 
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KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 qts. See your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 660 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot D.C.— $29.50 
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U. S. Rates: 
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40-42 Renwick St., New York 13 7 Tel. AL. 5-0114 
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the fields. until it becomes a handsome, endures cover for : a text 


-book, reference book or best — fiction ee a ong spe- 


The most comprehensive facilities in Amer- 
ica for processing cotton fabrics, plus more 
than half a century of specialized experi- 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS ence are at your disposal when you specif} 


PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER ¢* INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 


pee skianis sone + er emma a. Joanna Book Bindings 


JOANNA WESTERN MILLS COMPANY 


Weavers °* Finishers * Manufacturers * Exporters of Joanna Textile Products 
22ND AND JEFFERSON STREETS, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS e¢ EXPORT DIVISION: 1 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A 
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UBUISHING =f VOMAUCEIOM ees ccceeceeenene 


Reflections .... 


It seems to me that your physi- 
cal books should be as like the 
abstract book as _ possible. 
There should be warm books 
: ’ . and cool books, gay books and 
Mixer Lowers Costs for Interpreter’s Bible ceili date Wi, tacit 
full of pain, let it be painful 
in color and design, if it is 
beautiful and sharp, these 
should design its clothing. 
Progress in Plastic Plates... oe Just as a title should catch 
the essence of a book, so 
should its format. 


John Steinbeck 


a From THE AUTHOR LOOKS 
Clinical Reports seeds eaonansbssiataeis = AT FORMAT 


News of the Month 


B&BP 
akes easure in announcin 
tak pl g 


A series of twelve analytical 
Typography by Photography —-—- —< and helpful studies of the ele- 
ments of book design. 


by 
STEFAN SALTER 


Illustrated with sketches, photos, 
working layouts 


New Light on Morris 


Beginning in January 1952 
entitled 


The Bookmaking Parade; #223 of a Series by Ronald Murray 


From Cover to Cover 


The author is the widely known 
and Morton Baker ; free lance designer, winner of the 
first B&BP award for "The year's 
greatest contribution to modern 
trade book design" granted by 
the N. Y. Trade Book Clinic, and 
lecturer on book design and pro- 
duction. He has been on the de- 
sign staff on such well-known firms 
as American. Book-Stratford Press, 
H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co. 
and created designs for leading 
publishers throughout the country. 


ADVISORY COUN Cl Lew@eweewes ee eee eeeseassssaes 


Ernest Reichi ....Arehway Press ee W. W. Norton 
W. T. Schcener. dB lakiston Co. i aicicicnherissntictcinisnssaebanniniieil Oxford U. Press 
J. H. Gipson... ..Caxton Printers P. J. Conkwright. ...Princeton U. Press 
-..E. P. Dutton OL , eT Random House 
David M. Glixon.._... Rodale Press Ray Freiman.................... 
“Grusset & Duniap William Nicoll... _ 
Harper & Brothers Henry B. Roberts... 
Hastings House 
Natalie Norris... wi, Simon & Schuster 
Cari G. Smith... nail Leonard Blizard ...Wm. Sloane Assoc. 
Burton L. Stratt . P. Mary D. Alexander. ..U. of Chicago Press 
James Hendrickson Morris Colman. Viking Press 
Bruce Gentry........ - -.The Grolier Society 
EE U. of Okla. Press 





For periodic changes 
in standing matter— 


The Britannica finds LINOTYPE composition 
the economical answer! 


Up to 3 million copy changes each year! 
The original text of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica— 38,000,000 words (27,236 pages in 24 
volumes)—was set entirely by the Linotype 
method of composition, at great savings in 
time and cost over previous methods. Even 
more important than these savings, however, 
are those made in keeping the Britannica up 
to date. 

Each year, from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 
word changes must be made. No other 
method of composition can approach the 
speed and economy of the Linotype in such a 


problem. For the Linotype’s all-slug compo- 
sition is not only easier to store, but simpler 
to handle, correct and make-up. 

In addition to the mechanical flexibility it 
affords, the Linotype method allows a wide 
choice of type faces to make any work an 
esthetic as well as an economic success. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryer- 
son Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


¢ LINOTYPE - 


Set in Linotype Spartan and Times Roman Families 
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Section Il 


‘‘——-A, Manuscript, A Publication Date, and a Lot of Responsibility” 


an of Ker ve 
d Theolugual Rewew, XXXVE [199 
nya’ “the false” The phrase who betrayed 
n 26 47.50. 


Tue seventh volume of The Inter- 
perter’s Bible, published last month by 
the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, repre- 
sents really four books in one, not run 
successively as might be expected in 
one bound volume, but running con- 
curently over 70% of its 917 + XXIV 
pages. 

As seen above, each page is split 
horizontally three ways. Two Bible ver- 
sions, each in a 16 pica measure, run 
side by side in the top third. The mid- 
dle third, on a 33 pica measure, pre- 
sents the scholarly background, known 
is the exegesis. The bottom third, set 
n two colums, like the top, is the in- 
terpretation, called the exposition. 

This grouping was held to be the 
nost useful arrangement since the bibli- 
al versions, the King James and Re- 
ised Standard, run side by side, phrase 
or phrase with the corresponding exe- 
‘esis and exposition material to which 
s devoted the rest of the page. 


No rubber type 


'f there was ever a need for rubber 
ype no person could have used it bet- 
er than Bernice Coller of the pub- 
isher’s production staff whose job it 
vas to dummy the pages in conformity 
vith the purpose of making each page 
omplete with two corresponding Bible 
vassages, their exegesis and exposition. 

Dummy sheets were printed with a 
pica measure to each side. This was 
lielpful inasmuch as each page layout 
was first planned mathematically. Meas- 
uring the Bible passage, adding the cor- 
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Type Mixer Lowers Cosis For 


“Interpreter's Bible” 


responding measure of exegesis and ex- 
position, plus footnotes and extracts 
allowing for white space around the 
three parts, all combined had to add 
up to 600 pts., the depth of the page. 

One compositor was assigned to set 
the entire work. His job was not only 
complicated by the Greek, Hebrew, 
German, and various other languages 
scattered throughout the text (not to 
mention some difficult English words 
and intricate Bible names), but com- 
plicated even more by the many type 
styles employed. 

The Bible text is set 9/10 with bold 
chapter numbers indented in 24 pt. ini- 
tials, verse numbers in small figures 
in bold aligned with the top of the let- 
ter line and superior italic letters to 
indicate footnotes. It is simple straight 
text compared to the exegesis in 10/11 
which is liberally interspersed with 
bold and italics and bold italics and 
small caps plus Linotype’s 9/10 Greek 
Metrolite, 9/10 Hebrew and _ special 
phonetic and reference characters pecu- 
liar to this type of work. The same 
conglamoration of typography applies 
to the exposition also set in 9/10. 

With this mixture often combined on 
the same line it is readily imaginable 
that without a mixer linotype this would 
have been a lifetime production job at 
costs that might even stagger the U. S. 
Treasury. 

On the Model 30 Blue Streak Lino- 
type Mixer these 12 typefaces were or- 
ganized into four regular magazines and 
four auxiliaries. One held 9 pt. with 
italics and small caps; the second, 10 
pt.; the third, 9 pt. bold with bold 
italics; and the fourth, 10 pt. bold with 
bold italics. The special fonts includ- 
ing Greek and Hebrew were divided 
into the four auxiliary magazines. These 
magazines are operated from an auxil- 
iary keyboard adjacent to the main key- 
board and their operation is integrated 
into the regular section so that the oper- 
ator can choose any face without any 
alterations in his set-up. Thus unin- 
terrupted performance was assured. 

Only type for footnotes, in 7/8, and 
extracts were set on other machines. 

No doubt the flexibility of, Linotype 
Baskerville, a natural choice due to its 
many patterns, combined with the ver- 


satility of the Model 30 Mixer were 
largely responsible in putting these 
books within popular reach, being no 
more than $8.75 in price. How else 
could one account for the economies of 
a 3 lb. 11 oz. book printed on a special 
non-curling Warren paper? 

This paper is a special English finish 
sheet developed by the mill. It is a 45 
lb. basis sheet with capacity of 93 plus. 


Design stressed 


As design consultant Stefan Salter 
specified dark-grey-blue Holliston pyro- 
xylin impregnated Holliston cloth, stur- 
dy enough to serve this book well for 
the many generations it is expected to 
be used. The spine is divided into two 
panels, black and red, each carrying 
some part of the gold stamped letter- 
ing. A raised band effect is created 
with gold stamped rules on the spine. 
After trying practically all of the vari- 
ous brands of foil, the Nashville, Tenn., 
plant found Grauert’s 124 red, Drihue 
IR black and Swifts 24 karat gold to 
give the best results. 

Salter not only contributed as an 
artist to the cover but also with an 
idea for a Greek phrase: In the begin- 
ning was the word, which is gold 
stamped onto a small black panel cen- 
tered on the cover. 

This motive is carried through to the 
title page which in a black and blue 
treatment with Bank Script, added fur- 
ther familiarizes the reader with the 
typographical feeling of the book with 
its 6% x 10” format. 

Emil Lowenstein contributed a For- 
tune type two page map of the biblical 
areas printed in colors applied as end- 
sheets front and back. 

The book is printed off patent base 
copper electros from plastic molds on 
a 5/0 Perfector, 32 pages on each side 
on a 411% x 561%” sheet. Master plates 
were made as the book is expected to 
remain in print for many years. The 
horizontal and vertical rules dividing 
the page units presented some trouble 
in molding and printing. The book is 
sewn in 32’s, endsheets reinforced with 
conéealed cloth joints. Blue headbands 
are matched to the blue stain sprayed 
on the edges. The print order for the 
volume just,published_is 57,500. 





A B&BP Forum 


Progress in Plastic Plates 


(Continued from page 50) 
cur anywhere along the line. With a 
good matrix material, it should not be 
unusual to get 12 or 15 duplicates from 
the same matrix. 

“In some cases, with this picking, 
the mats may blister under heat and 
just when any of these difficulties will 
occur, is not really known. There are 
ways of molding, curing, using release 
agents that will cause the matrix and 
the plate to separate more easily with- 
out picking, but the chief fault lies in 
the material.” 

“From our experience.” says Bake- 
lite, “which covers contracts with 85% 
of the plastic book plate makers the 
durability of a Bakelite matrix depends 
very largely on the molding technique 
employed. As an example, matrix mate- 
rial from the same batch supplied to 
several concerns have been reported on 
as faulty in one plant and no complaint 
in others. Reason —varied handling 
methods. 

“It is our observation that accurate 
and precise control of the matrix mold- 
ing procedure is a major factor in mak- 
ing a good matrix. We feel that the 


variations in the plate making material 
(and they do vary) are no more and 
possibly less than exist in metals, wax 
and paper used in casting type and in 
making electrotypes and stereotypes.” 



















Lag 


A Monomelt thermoplastic platemaker at 
Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. The 
worker is pre-heating the plastic by placing 
it on the hot form and lowering the pre- 
heat platen. Holland cloth is laid over 
the plastic to prevent sticking. All pre- 
heating cycles are automatically timed. 


Can matrices be stored? Or is it easier 
to store plates? 


Among the main advantages of plastic 
plates to the average plant are the re- 
duction in standing type forms and the 
ease with which both mats and plates 
can be stored for future use. The mats 
average 4” in overall thickness, weigh 


70 


only about 10 ounces per square foot, 
and require no great care in storing. 
They can be readily marked with ink 
or crayon, tagged or labeled, and can 
be stacked flat or stored in simple light 
racks, which can be built for wall at- 
tachment, thus freeing for productive 
use the floor space usually required for 
form storage. They do not deteriorate 
in storage and mats have been re-used 
after many years. 

Plastic plates are almost as easy to 
store as mats. They can be marked 
with equal ease, and they are not nearly 
as subject to denting, scratching, or 
bending as metal plates. Being ex- 
tremely light, like the mats, storage 
racks need not be heavy, and the use 
of wall space is common. Plates can be 


conveniently kept in ordinary large 
manila envelopes carrying identifica- 


tion tags, or they can be stacked flat 
or on edge with a protective sheet of 
paper between each pair. 


Any special precautions necessary in 
transporting plates? Do they damage 
easily ? 

The lightweight characteristics of plas- 
tic plates reduce shipping costs. They 
weigh only 14% as much as electrotypes 
of the same size. Where an average 
book electro will weigh 1% Ibs., a 
plastic plate of the same size will weigh 
3 ounces. In CSW’s experience it has 
been found that it is possible under 
present postage rates to ship a plastic 
plate by first class air mail or air ex- 
press for less than the cost of shipping 
electros by either parcel post or rail- 
way express. 

Some pack plastics in corrugated 
boxes with a thin sheet of cardboard 
between each plate. No special heavy 
wooden boxes common for metal plates 
are required. Paper dividers have even 
been used in shipping. Plates must be 
packed tight in the container. 

Plastic plates are far less susceptible 
to damage than electros either by drop- 
ping or battering. 


How can plasctic plates be repaired? 
More difficult than electro? 

It is easy to repair minor damages, 
such as slight batters, on plastic plates. 
No matter how the batter is incurred on 
or off the press, the trouble can be fixed 
by any number of simple methods. A 
flame from a match or gas will make 
the batter disappear. Or it can be re- 
paired by holding a 150-watt infra-reé 
lamp a distance of six to eight inches 
from the plate for from three to five 
minutes. Caution should be taken to 





mask the damaged area with card- 
board. Too intense heat, warns CWS. 
should not be applied. Dipping the 
plate in hot water can fix the battered 
spot, too. This recovery of the thermo- 
plastic plate to the original molded 
shape is termed “plastic memory.” 

“Plastic plates can be repaired as 
readily as electrotypes and some very 
excellent techniques have been worked 
out to do this job,” says Technical 
Comp. Co. 

“In repairing plastic plates, one 
method often used is to cast corrections 
and shave them to the thickness of .080 
and route the plate where corrections 
will be made to a depth of .080 and ce- 
ment the corrections in. This is similar 
to the process of sweating in original 
halftones in electrotypes. 

“Another method is to shave correc- 
tions the same thickness as plate, cut 
out part of plate to be corrected and 
back-bevel the plate to the base of type. 
Back-bevel the correction, insert it in 
plate and seal it with small soldering 
iron. Fill in the back of the plate with 
plastic, flowing it in with soldering 
iron. 

“The decision to make new plates 
or repair the old plate is the same ex- 
actly as in considering the same prob- 
lem for electrotypes. The cost of plas 
tic plate repairs and electrotypes is 
probably pretty close the same, since 
both are essentially hand operations.” 


The Riverside Press adds these ob- 
servations from their experience: “Any 
patch that can be put in a metal plat 
can be put more safely into a plastic 
plate which does not have to be cut 
apart. 

“Suppose on a metal you have to in- 
sert three new lines, you would have to 
saw the plate completely apart and in- 
sert three new lines. When you come 
to put them together again you never 
get a bond as good as the solid origina! 
plate. It is liable to crack where the 
old parts join with the new part. 

“When we put-in a new word or 
new lines, we rout out the part to be 
corrected to a point halfway through 
the thickness of the plate. The patch 
is shaved to half the plate’s thickness 
and is stuck into the routed area with 
an adhesive that is a mixture of hal! 
cyclohexanone and half Methyl-ethy!- 
ketone. That way the plate, particularly 
where the area being worked on is con- 
cerned, is not weakened by having been 
cut apart the way an electrotype would 
be. 

“No more care is needed in routing 
plastic plates than metal plates.” 

Sections can be patched in partial- 
line and multiple-line solders. 

Replacement of damaged plastic 
plates is simple, quick, and inexpensive 
if the matrix is available. 
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Philadelphia 





CLINIC & PATIENT 

lhe Philadelphia Book Clinic inaugu- 
ated the 1951-52 season, at a luncheon 
neeting Oct. 9, with one of those home- 
rown talent affairs that proved so pop- 
ilar during the past year, constituting 
irtually a book show in miniature. 

Under the aegis of its newly-appoint- 
d chairman, Joseph Flounders (Schuyl- 
ill Paper). who dedicated the forth- 
oming series to a re-evaluation and 
e-establishment of the “clinic-and- 
atient” relationship, the October meet- 
ng presented representatives of four 
eading Philadelphia publishers, who 
ach submitted one book from the pub- 
ishers’ Fall List. 

Selections were left entirely to the 
anel participants with the tacit adju- 
ation that the books chosen represent 
ommon  book- production problems. 
(heodore A. Phillips (Blakiston), acted 
is panel chairman and early resolved 
he danger of competition from a cru- 
ial game in the World Series by ap- 
winting Samuel O. Nelson (Lea & 
ebiger), the Clinic’s new treasurer, to 
nake periodic visits to the adjacent 
Gimbels radio - and - television selling 
loor for the latest baseball-score bulle- 
ins, which were subsequently an- 
1ounced from the rostrum. 


Critics report 


Members brought a “pleasantly criti- 
al eye” to bear on the selections of- 
ered by a panel consisting of Bob Dear 
Univ. of Penna. Press), Don Cooke 
John C. Winston), Edwin Bookmyer 
J. B. Lippincott), and Helen Rotter 
Macrae-Smith). 

Bookmyer submitted Anatomy and 
Surgery by Dr. Philip Thorek, a mag- 
\ificent 970-page example of the book- 
naker’s art, thought by many present 
0 be worthy of major book-show com- 
etition. 


79% set—then struck 


\ variety of tribulations converted the 
roduction of the book into a seven- 
ear project. Part of the trouble evolved 
‘rom a highly developed and super- 
‘ritical faculty on the part of Dr. 
lhorek, who rejected plan after plan 
ior design and production as cardinal 
examples of lese-majesty. The text was 
virtually written around the book’s 720 
illustrations, 211 of which are in color. 
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The publisher had hoped to have the 
book ready for the last AMA conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. With 163 galleys 
set—99 per cent of the manuscript—the 
typographers struck. 

Composition of the text is in Oldstyle 
No. 7, set 33 x 51 picas on a 7 x 10 
trim size in two columns of 16 picas 
with a one-pica gutter. Display faces 
for chapter heads are 24-pt. Basker- 
ville with 36-pt. inline Goudy for chap- 
ter openings. Running heads are 10- 
pt. Vogue Bold, upper and lower; side 
heads, 10-pt. Antique, and section heads 
to segregate specific portions of the 
text, in 10-pt. Ultra Bodoni Italic. 

The printing by William J. Dornan 
was on Atlantic Polar Superfine 60-lb 
stock as a flat 32; the sheet was then 
slit and colors were printed in signa- 
tures of 16. 

The engraving was by Lincoln En- 
graving and Jahn Ollier (Chicago). 
Beveled electros were supplied by 
Potomac Electrotype Co. 

Binding was by the National Pub- 
lishing Co., who used Interlaken Arco 
No. 3 blue linen vellum, muslin head- 
bands, a dark blue ink panel stamped 
in silver leaf with Caslon dies made by 
John C. Meyer & Sons. 

The book represents an almost all- 
home product as virtually all suppliers 
are Clinic members. 


‘Helps to be crazy” 
Don Cooke submitted John C. Winston 
Co.’s Three Weeks To A Better Mem- 
ory, less as a candidate for a designing 
prize than as a unique substantiation of 
the old saw that “you have to be crazy 
to be in the book-publishing business.” 
The manuscript had been typed with- 
out any conception of styling. It was 
filled with tabular matter scattered 
about indiscriminately and problems 





Three Philadelphia Selections 


linical Reports --------------------- 


arose on every page. Styling notations 
had to be marked on virtually every 
page. Cooke passed around a repre- 
sentative sheaf of the manuscript so 
the Clinic could more fully savor his 
problems. 

A major hurdle was erected by the 
arrival in the mail of a letter and sev- 
eral photos from the author, who want- 
ed to run a series of pictures with name 
captions to stress memory practice. In- 
structions from the author were vague. 
The photos, already of varying size, 
had to be scaled several times for repe- 
tition throughout the book, in varying 
proportions and with switched captions 
and descriptive matter. After Cooke 
had exhausted all spiritual forbearance, 
he arrived at a basic layout, consisting 
of four integrated schedules that held 
a sort of anagram fascination for clinic 
members. 


All-round appeal 


Helen Rotter, Macrae-Smith’s editor of 
juveniles, presented Poems For Red 
Letter Days, which, although she “had 
a lot of fun doing it,” presented many 
problems. It had to appeal to “the 
ultimate consumer, who is more critical 
than adults;” it had to appeal to the 
adult who buys the book; to librarians 
and school teachers; it had to compete 
with many poetry anthologies on the 
market, and each portion had to “stand 
up on its own merits.” 

In a bid for unusual content, the 
book contains poetry for holidays, 
months, days of the month, “Be Kind 
To Animals Week,” etc. The illustra- 
tions by Guy Frey are smart yet never 
depart from the juvenile approach. 
Text is 12/13 Granjon; display is in 
Coronet Bold and Futura Light was 
used to lend the depth needed for dis- 
play and a light quality for the poetry. 

The jacket is in a three-color line on 
chrome-cut paper. Also, a sufficiently 
dark binding was selected to mitigate 
youthful fingerprints. 

Bob Dear submitted the University 
of Pennsylvania Press’ latest title, 
Civil Liberties Under Attack, certain to 
draw serious national attention. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin called it “so in- 
valuable, all citizens concerned with 
their liberties should install it as a fam- 
ily guide and all schools and colleges 
should make it required reading.” 

The book was published for the Wil- 
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liam J. Cooper Foundation of nearby 
Swarthmore College and contains es- 
says by James P. Baxter, president of 
Williams College; professors Henry 
Steele Commager and Walter Gellhorn 
of Columbia; Robert K. Carr, Dart- 
mouth; Zachariah Chafee, Jr., Harvard 
and Judge Curtis Bok of Philadelphia. 

In order not to detract from the im- 
portance of the subject matter, the text 
is presented in traditionally forthright 
and simple design, with flames writhing 
out of the dark background on the 
cover to emphasize the title. 

After a mail poll conducted last sea- 
son, the Philadelphia Clinic has de- 
cided to select its officers, as heretofore, 
by appointment growing out of recom- 
mendations by its Advisory Board. 

In addition to Joseph Flounders, 
chairman, and Samuel O. Nelson, 
treasurer, other officers are: Program 
Committee: Jean H. Breig (Wertheim, 
Breig Associates), George Becton (Lin- 
coln Engraving) and Edwin Bookmyer 
(J. B. Lippincott); Chairman of the 
Book Show. Jack Weiner (Blakiston). 


Chicago 


WHAT MAKES BOOKS SELL 


What makes books sell? That was the 
question posed to a panel at the open- 
ing meeting of the fall season of the 
Chicago Book Clinic, October 2. 

“In the matter of juveniles, there is 
no single answer.” said Joseph D. 
Landes (Rand McNally). Juveniles 
must be patterned to an age market, 
they must have eye appeal, they must 
arouse adult interest since adults are 
the buyers, and the price must be right. 
Parents are frequently attracted to sub- 
jects which were familiar to them as 
youngsters. Thus there is a continu- 
ous market for favorites such as Real 
Mother Goose, animal, neighbors, and 
the religious type of reading matter. 
To emphasize his point, Landes said 
that in 1916 almost 19,000 copies were 
sold of Real Mother Goose. In 1950 
the sale was 15,000 copies. In 1919 
sales hit the 45,000 mark. 

Readers in the discrimination age (7 
through the early teens) respond to 
charm in writing and subjects which 
parallel their current interests. “This 
is where an alert bookseller can help 
a publisher. For example, the name 
and address should be taken of a per- 
son who might remark to the book- 
seller: ‘My daughter is crazy about 
horses. Do you have any books about 
horses?’ If a book is later published 
about horses, then that individual may 
be contacted as a likely sales prospect.” 

James E. Eichelberger (University 
of Chicago Press) thought the ques- 
tion of “What makes books sell?” was 
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an apt one. Particularly when one con- 
siders that the Press is frequently faced 
with trying to find 1500 or 3000 buyers 
among the 130,000,000 people in this 
country for some of their scholarly 
treatises. Ejichelberger felt that his 
contribution to what makes books sell 
might more correctly be stated as the- 
ories. And of these, there are three im- 
portant ones—original planning and 
conceiving, the in-between work such as 
financing, printing, warehousing, pro- 
motion, and the point-of-sale origin 
such as the retailers and the jobbers. 


Four-x sale 


W. F. Strube (Henry Regnergy Co.) 
found the field of book selling compli- 
cated. “You have to sell a book at least 
four times before it ever reaches the 
sacred moment when the customer asks 
for the book and pays for it. The au- 
thor sells it to the publisher, the pub- 
lisher to the jobber, the jobber to the 
bookseller and the bookseller to the 
customer. In between there is also the 
reviewer and literary agent.” Strube 
said publishers take a terrific gamble 
on books and that all the advertising 
and publicity that might be given to a 
book is futile if the book is not in stock. 
“I thought I had some idea of why 
books sell, but I am in doubt now par- 
ticularly since $1600 was spent for a 
full page ad to tell why a book like 
Kon-tiki sells. The answer as portrayed 
in the ad is ‘there must be something 
about the sea’.” 

Having given three sales managers 
an opportunity to tell what makes a 
book sell, panel chairman Robert 
Rothschild (Consolidated Book Pub- 
lishers) next called upon Joseph Faulk- 
Main Street Book 
Store.) Faulkner explained what hap- 
pens to attain that “sacred moment” 
referred to by Strube. Since supermar- 
kets, drug stores, etc. have taken over 
part of the role as bookseller, Faulkner 
believed publishers were forgetting 
some of the problems of the real book- 
seller. “Since it is frequently the sales 
people who become enthusiastic about 
a book and thus sell a great many of 
the copies, why don’t publishers send 
copies to them to review rather than to 
paid reviewers? 

He cited an example of where five 
books were sold, possibly because of 
advertising and the like but 100 were 
sold after an enthusiastic sales person 
pushed the sale. “In my opinion, such 
a practice is more productive than the 
teaser campaigns that are supposed to 
get booksellers into a delirious frenzy 
to get certain books.” 

Faulkner noticed a definite increase 
in sales after reviews appeared in mag- 
azines such as “Time” or the “New 


ner, (co-owner 


Yorker.” Or when well-known per- 
sonalities such as Mrs. Roosevelt o1 
Walter Winchell, Claudia Cassidy, o1 
Bob Elson mentioned a title in their 
columns. 

With most of the newspaper adver- 
tising on books spent in New York, th: 
Chicago booksellers as well as those in 
other cities in the country have a toug! 
time surviving. “In fact there are few- 
er booksellers in United -States now 
than there were in 1929. Some of th: 
publishers are becoming concerned anc 
are making it a little easier for us by 
paying shipping charges, etc. The cit 
of Paris has almost as many bookstore: 
as the total in U.S.” Faulkner invite: 
publishers to spend a little more tim 
with the bookseller to determine how 
they could work together. 


Stars and gripes 


In the open discussion following th: 
panel’s presentations, ideas such a 
autographing parties, special mailing: 
of reviews to parents, and colorful jack 
ets were mentioned as helping to mak: 
books sell. Friendly gripes were also 
advanced, like the one of bringing mail 
ing lists up to date. A clinic membe: 


cited the case where more than 20 years 
ago he bought an unusually larg: 
amount of juvenile books for his son 
His son is now 28 and in college, yet 
the member continues to get mailings 


of juvenile interest from the bookseller. 

The discussion closed on a happy ob- 
servation. Bookseller Faulkner said 
that for the first time in his life as a 
bookseller he is finding that customers 
are actually picking up books and ex- 
amining them for their bindings, ma- 
terial, and workmanship. If they are 
going to pay a higher price for books, 
they want to get their money’s worth. 
He also mentioned that the experiment 
of issuing a paper bound book simulta 
neously with a _ higher-priced hard 
bound copy was working out well and 
rather than cutting down on sales of 
both, there was every indication that 
sales of both increased. 

Philip Kober (Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica, Inc.) vice president and program 
chairman of the Clinic introduced th 
panel members. President William 
Nicoll (Edit, Inc.) announced that th: 
new constitution would be mailed b: 
fore the next meeting and introduce 
the Clinic’s board of directors, fou 
elected plus the immediate past pres 
dent and the three current officer 
Thus besides Nicoll, Kober, and Robe: 
ta McAllister, there is Al Engdahi! 
(past president) and James B. Blain 
(John F. Cuneo), Mary D. Alexand: 
(University of Chicago Press), Eri 
Bender (Row, Peterson), and Arleig/) 


R. Hough (Rand McNally). 
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New York 


Design by Eye 


[t was simply a case of stumping the 
experts when the Trade Book Clinic of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
net over Rosoff’s luncheon, October 16, 
to discuss The Education of Book De- 
signers. Who could be better qualified 
to tell what a book designer should 
snow than this assembly of some of 
\merica’s most successful book de- 
igners? 

Alexander Lawson of the Rochester 
nstitute of Technology was there in 
he hope of putting the answers into 
rractice. His school graduates from 
wo to six boys a year who are particu- 
larly intent on becoming designers. 
hey are not trained specifically for this 
ob. At Rochester they merely have 
he opportunity to get a broad back- 
round. There is a well-equipped print- 
ng department where techniques, ma- 
hines, and production can be mastered. 
(here is a photographic technology 
lepartment in which all phases of pho- 
tographic adaptations to graphic arts 
‘an be studied. And there is an ap- 
lied arts department which teaches 
the practical sort of art a designer can 
ise. Although bindery instruction is 
given, there is no bindery on _ the 
‘ampus. 

There is no attempt made to give 
any of the graduates a specific back- 
ground within any one field of the 
broad possibilities of graphic arts 
training. The greater number of grad- 
ates, Lawson said, are not intent on 
mastering the trade but generally work 
it it rather than concentrate on the 
operation of machines themselves. 

Having outlined the scope of the 
graphic arts courses which take from 
two to three years of training, Lawson 
posed the problem: If we are to train 
designers, what are we going to teach 
them? 


Golden opportuinties 


Ernest Reichl, free-lance designer, 
rose to the occasion and _ presented 
‘Training for the Eye.” Reviewing the 
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outstanding opportunities in New York 
he cited teachers like Josephy — the 
pioneer in this field, Ettenberg, Leh- 
mann-Haupt, M. Cline, George Salter, 
Cardi, Gentry, etc.; schools like N.Y.U., 
the New School, Pratt, Cooper, Colum- 
bia, N.Y. School of Printing, and pri- 
vate courses like Stefan Salter’s — all 
presenting in one way or another a gold 
mine of information valuable to the 
designer. The individual needs only 
time and inclination to get this educa- 
tion. 

Beyond this formal training a design 
student can go to book shops or work 
there to get the feeling of people’s re- 
action to design. 

There is also no shortcut to practical 
workshop experience. But on the whole 
it is easy to acquire the technical and 
fundamental background to designing. 

But ultimately book design training 
is training for the eye; something that 
is not supplied in graphic arts courses. 
It has to be acquired. 

For the artist who puts black and 
white together in composition on the 
printed page, must be able to keep his 
eyes open to see everything within the 
realm of human expression. He cited, 
for instance, the case of the important 
publisher who kept urgent business 
waiting during business hours to sneak 
a last minute look at “City Lights,” 
the Chaplin movie. He felt the expe- 
rience necessary in broadening his 
horizon. 

Reichl, German-born, related also his 
experience in learning English which 
he acquired more readily by reading 
every sign in sight aloud. The designer 
must equally learn to use his eyes to 
know more. Movies, display windows, 
the menu, badly printed or not—the 
designer must look at everything and 
learn to evaluate by eye. Don’t go by 
rule alone, advised Reichl, learn to see 
and it will make the difference between 
an acceptable job and a good product. 

In conclusion Reichl borrowed a 
Dwiggins idea: We book designers take 
our work so seriously. Each of us 
thinks we are creating for posterity. 
If we can give just one reader some 
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pleasure and get some pleasure in do- 
ing the work, that is all that is neces- 
sary. 


Superman? 


Perhaps to give Lawson of RIT more 
concrete ideas to go home with, Mar- 
shall Lee (H. Wolff), chairman of the 
Clinic asked for further discussion. 

Milton Glick of Viking brought forth 
the case for the traditions of printing 
and the use of type which must be 
learned, studied, and mastered before 
throwing it overboard for new con- 
ceptions in design. Students should 
know Updike at least. 

Stefan Salter (free lance designer) 
encouraged more reading for a fuller 
understanding of the designing job. 
For instance, art books should be done 
by a designer who has some apprecia- 
tion of art itself. Lee added: A cultured 
person with a liberal arts background 
as a basic education for all designers 
at least. 

Philip Van Doren Stern (American- 
Stratford) rose to defend the skillful 
hand. Practice in calligraphy, to get 
some appreciation of type and type 
form, is a necessary adjunct to book 
design training, he said. 

The meeting closed with the question 
whether art or printing is the basis for 
a designer’s education. One person, 
having heard all the qualifications 
voiced, questioned if it didn’t take 
little short of genius to be a book de- 
signer, not just printing and design 
training. 

Alexey Brodovitch, art director of 
Harper’s Bazaar, the scheduled speaker 
for this meeting, was unable to attend 
due to illness. Reichl filled the breach. 


Kaplan Memorial Book 


Stefan Salter, free lance designer, 
and John Begg, Oxford University 
Press, have been named by Trade Book 
Clinic Chairman Marshall Lee. H. Wolff 
Book Mfg. Co., to head a committee for 
production of a memorial volume dedi- 
cated to Maurice Serle Kaplan. Mate- 
rial, literary. and production assistance 
has been invited by the co-chairmen. 
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Typography by Photography 


Demonstrations of the first complete 
photographic composition unit have 
been under way at Typographic Service, 
Inc., 1027 Arch St., Philadelphia. Pa., 
one of the city’s leading typographers. 
Although there are several Intertype 
Fotosetters in service in the U.S.. this 
is the first installation completely 
equipped to offer all types of typo- 
graphic services by means of photog- 
raphy. 

In addition to the Fotosetter the in- 
stallation also includes ATF’s Hadego 
display photo typesetter and the Brun- 
ing Whiteprinter. 

Sam Dalton, president of Typograph- 
ic Service, expects that his new set-up 
will “be competitive to all existing 
methods—hand, monotype or linotype.” 
He stated also that “the end product, 
either film or paper. is clearer, sharp- 
er, and more dense and there are no 
bad letters, no wet proofs .. . we are 
more enthusiastic than ever 
typography by photography.” 

Currently some book work is under 
way at Typo. Publisher and offset 
printer are said to have been impressed 
with the quality of tone and the cost- 
saving steps. 


about 


Lockwood at Okla. Press 


Willard A. Lockwood has been ap- 
pointed Associate Art Director of the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Okla. He will take charge of book de- 
sign and production in association with 
Will Ransom. 

Lockwood was formerly a member of 
the design and production department 
of Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 
publishers. He was previously associat- 
ed in similar capacities with McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. and Huxley House, ty- 
pographers, both of New York. 

Lockwood graduated from Wesleyan 
University and served there as associate 
director of admissions following gradu- 
ation. 

In his present position he succeeds 
Richard G. Underwood who resigned 
in July to accept a position with Will 
Carter, the printer, in Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 

ce 86 & 

The Fleming H. Revell Co., book 
publishers, have moved their N. Y. 
office, including the production depart- 
ment, to 316 Third Ave., Westwood, 
N. J., from 158 Fifth Ave.,*N.Y.C. 
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Margaret Evans at Scribner 


Margaret B. Evans has been appointed 
art editor for Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
For five years she was assistant art di- 
rector for D. C. Heath & Co. in Boston, 
Mass. One of the founders of the Book- 
builders Workshop, Miss Evans had al- 
so served on the 50 Books and Chil- 
dren’s Book juries. 


Pre-sensitized plates? 
Presensitized metal photoengraving 
plates are a possibility for the near fu- 
ture, according to Dr. Walter Clark of 
Kodak Research Laboratories. Devel- 
opmental work on such plates is now 
being undertaken by Eastman Kodak 
Co. Presensitized plates, if perfected, 
would be stored on a shelf until need- 
ed. exposed with photoflood lamps 
instead of arc lights, and developed 
simply by hanging them for a few sec- 
onds in a commercial vapor degreaser. 


Hendrickson at Rudge 


James Hendrickson has added to his 
activities as designer, special service on 
accounts of William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
N.Y.C. fine printer. He is still main- 
taining his own office for design assign- 
ments and publishing items, at 17 E. 
48 St., N.Y.C. Louis Ansbacher is in 
charge of the program at Rudge’s, and 
Bruce Rogers is currently printing in 
two colors, copies of Max Beerbohm’s 
The Happy Hypocrite, which was set 
in Centaur. Hendrickson has 
while been “feasting” 


mean- 
upon re-design 
of the wine list and daily menu cards 


for “21” club. 


Bayless to Photogravure 


William A. Bayless, formerly produc- 
tion manager of the Dryden Press, text- 
book publishers, has joined Photograv- 
ure and Color Co., 207-217 W. 25 St., 
N.Y.C., as a sales representative espe- 
cially to book publishers. Bayless has 
been with the International Textbook 
Co. as Western states representative. 
He was also associated as production 
manager with Columbia University for 
two years. Before joining Dryden, 
Bayless was N.Y. representative of Rut- 
tle, Shaw & Wetherill, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, book typographers. 

Bayless is a member of the Typo- 
philes. He graduated from Lafayette 
College. 
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New Light on Morris 


William Morris of Walthamstow throws 
a new light on the early life of Morris, 
in part as seen by his contemporaries 
It also includes a description and a 
record of the establishment of the Wil- 
liam Morris Museum in the Wate: 
House, Walthamstow, a suburb of Lon- 
don. The versatility of Morris as poet 
writer, artist-designer, craftsman, so 
cialist, printer and typographer, i- 
dealt with, and provides an amazin; 
story of successful virtuosity. Much 
new material of and about Morris is 
included. Numerous halftone 
are shown. 

Available through the Book Servic: 
Department of B&BP, $2 pre-paid. 


plate: 


Kodak G. A. Handbook 


In conjunction with the publicatio: 
of three new data books devoted ex 
clusively to the photographic aspects o! 
the graphic arts, Eastman Kodak ha- 
issued a handbook, the “Kodak 
Graphic Arts Handbook.” This red and 
green two-piece Multo-O binder 
stamped in a red, yellow, and blu: 
design, is identical in format to the 
the familiar Kodak Reference Hand 
book. Its booklets, however, are new. 

The first is a Kodak Graphic Arts 
Films and Plates booklet intended to 
provide a basic “bible” and reference 
work for all those who wish complete 
information on all of the films and 
plates Kodak makes for the graphi 
arts. Handling and processing informa- 
tion is included, also such technical 
information as spectograms and sensi 
tometric curves. 

The second booklet in this series is 
Masking Color Transparencies for Pho 
tomechanical Reproduction, a working 
manual for general use. It describes 
step-by-step procedures. A generous 
supply of illustrations, featuring, inci 
dentally, some of the finest color print- 
ing possible, aids in the understanding 
of the problems presented. 

The third booklet, Darkroom Con 
struction _for Commercial, Photome 
chanical, and Industrial Use, is a com 
pilation of the latest recommendation: 
on the construction and equipping o! 
modern photographic darkrooms, wit! 
emphasis on how to construct and as 
semble such units as sinks, benches 
and cooling units. 

The Handbook is available throug! 
Kodak dealers at $3 per copy. 

oe 86 & 

Jay K. Mitcer has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Stanford Uni 
versity Press production department 
He was formerly associated with For- 
tune and Redbook, at the former as 


production chief, and has published 
California weeklies. 
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The Boatswain’s Boy 


by Robert C. DuSoe 51% x 84% $2.25 
‘vblisher: Longmans, Green & Co. 
mufacturer: Vail-Ballou Press, Inc. 
pe: Lino. Granjon 12/15, 24 x 38 
ick: Crocker Novel smooth 

nding: Holliston, 


NOVEMBER, 


Novelex, vellum. 


imping: black ink 


signers: Bertha L. Gunterman and 


James Guttilla 


istrator: Arthur Harper 


For a juvenile the cover design 
doesn’t set the stage too well for 
the excitement caused by the well- 
drawn line illustrations within. 
Does it bother you that sans serif 
is used on the spine rather incon- 
sistently with the Garamond, Deep- 
dene, and Granjon type pattern 
inside? The excellent endpaper 
drawing isn’t in a good color to 
harmonize with the bright green 
binding. 

A more manly color than a light 
blue would have helped reflect the 
vigor of a naval engagement. This 
blank spread following the bastard 
title bothers me. In text book de- 
wouldn’t interrupt the 
reading, or disappoint the reader 
with a vacuum like that. Why 
here? 

I agree it’s bad. The blanks should 
have been put in the back. 

The approach into the story is de- 
layed by the handling of copyright, 
the Preface, and the Acknowledg- 
ments. Either these pages should 
have been illustrated with spot 
drawings or laid out with different 
emphasis, or the acknowledgments 
put into the back matter. to get a 
stronger opening picture spread 
just before the story begins. 

In laying out this job, I feel these 
designers tried to achieve a “square 
rigged” pattern with long centered 
lines for yardarms, and ornaments, 
articles and prepositions centered 
between lines suggesting masts. 
They did not achieve consistency, 
ending with a design that is so 
conventional to bookmaking that it 
lacks vigor and novelty. 

The Granjon type, though, is large 
and well handled with generous 
margins. 


sign we 
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vokmaking Parade 


#223 in a series of monthly critical studies of design 
and production of contemporary trade and textbooks. 


M. 


The crowding of all 6 illustrations 
into the front matter seems unfor- 
tunate, for the text is then unre- 
lieved by illustrations for its en- 
tire length, which seems bad for a 
juvenile. 

This job would have turned out 
better if the illustrator and design- 
ers had collaborated to turn out 
not a pleasantly conventional book, 
but had thought of the job in terms 
of a complete book, with an at- 
tempt to carry the picture excite- 
ment through the text, rather than 
as a departmentalized, unrelated 
whole. 


Cable Car Carnival 


by Lucius Beebe & Charles Clegg 


1034 x 834 $6.00 


Publisher: Grahame Hardy 

Binder: Bushman Risen Co. 

Printer & Compositor: El Camino Press 
Type: Baskerville 11/13, 33 x 46% 
Stock: Offset 

Binding: Printed paper over boards 
Designer: Grahame Hardy 

Illustrator: E. S. Hammack 


M. 


M. 


The publisher gives but little infor- 
mation on this effective binding 
but it appears to be offset printed 
paper over board. The shelfback 
title, in Beton Open, is printed in 
reverse with a sharpness in the 
offset printing almost never found 
in ink die stamping. The small 
spot of a cable car on the front 
contrasts well with the large area 
of flat maroon. 

I question whether a sturdier bind- 
ing than paper might not be better 
for a book of this size. 

I like the back and front endpa- 
pers printed in 4 colors for the 
color is useful as well as decora- 
tive. The drawings of the eight 
cable cars shown are charming and 
are in perfect feeling with the type 
faces and the illustrative material 
within the text. 

I don’t feel the title spread, for 
all its second color, as well as 
bleed and general expansiveness 
comes off well. It reminds me of 
some frequent use of this type of 
illustration used in high school 


B. The Table 






A dialogue by Ronald Murray and 
Morton Baker (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Respectively, art director for textbooks 


and Assistant Production Manager for 
Trade Books 






textbooks. To me, it lacks the so- 

phisticated quality of the author’s 

text, pictures and the rest of the 
design. 

of Contents page is 
rather thin and light colored. If 
the designer had used Beton Open 
or Old Town for the heading 
here as he did on the other pages, 
the effect would have been more 
consistent. 

M. Then the effect would have been 
more like the Foreword and other 
following pages. The chapter 
opening initials combined with 
the pen and ink sketches and the 
screened drawing of a cable car 
superimposed by the foot folio are 
clever and well conceived. 

B. Here in the preface it is interesting 
to me to note how much easier 
Caledonia italic is to read in quan- 
tity than are most other italic faces. 

M. Considering how many of the an- 
cient prints and photos must have 
been difficult copy for the en- 
graver, we must certainly agree 
that the printing result is superior. 
The toned paper, on the cream 
side, is pleasant to the eye and in- 
creases the nostalgic feeling. 

B. Choosing a toned paper was wise 
for it imparts a warm color to the 
thin toned photos. 

M. In the folklore section. a tiny draw- 
ing of a cable car to separate para- 
graphs is a refreshing change from 
the usual type ornament. 

B. The designer has taken advantage 
of the fact that in an offset-printed 
book much more latitude is avail- 
able for marginal variations, draw- 
ings and photographs. For all of 
this, the book is not cluttered and 
while there is variation, it is not 
overdone. 


Napoleon and the Dardanelles 


by Vernon J. Puryear 6x9 $5.00 
Publisher: Univ. of California Press 
Compositor: MacKenzie & Harris, Inc. 
Binder & Printer: Publisher 
Type: Mono Centaur 12/13; 26 x 43% 
Stock: Everett Antique #60 
Binding: Interlaken VDL, tan 
Stamping: Orange and red inks 
Designer: Adrian Wilson 
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Binding schemes in a variety of colors, effective and otherwise, for a variety of fiction and non-fiction titles (Photo by Criterion) 
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This preprinted cover in tan Vel- 
lum makes a less disttinguished 
book than one on Napoleon ought 
to be. The design is curiously out 
of tone with the title page where 
there is considerable daring for a 
college level book. 

The offset cut-out reproduction of 
a painting on the title spread is 
startling and imaginative. It is 
certainly a jump ahead of the 
cover effect. 

I feel it is rather gray and might 
be darker in the solids. I like the 
second color on the opening page 
of text where the ornament repeats 
a portion of the shelfback die as 
well as the color on the title page. 
The weather-vane you are speaking 
about is not only decorative, but it 
helps direct the reader’s eye to the 
date. 

I think the paper surface feels 
slightly too much like a high-bulk- 
ing novel for a book of this degree 
of seriousness. It would not have 
reduced the bulk too much to have 
had a firmer surface. I question the 
permanence or even semi-perma- 
nence of this sheet. Why wasn’t 
the top tinted? 

Maybe for lack of money, but if it 
had been, what color could you 
pick that wouldn’t have dominated 
the cover, which is so weak in 
color and design? 

I'd probably use a strong red for 
contrast with the cloth and match 
the stamping color. 

We may be belaboring this bind- 
ing, but I think it’s the weakest 
part of the book. I'd certainly 
take the weather-vane ornament 
and play it up strong on the front 
cover, so when the reader sees it at 
the chapter openings, he under- 
stands the connection. Tinting the 
top edge black would help to get a 
little more spark into the binding. 
The Centaur-Arrighi combination 
is handsome though to me a little 
monotonous after 400 pages be- 
cause of its highly individual char- 
acteristics. 

The Notes, Bibliography and Index 
appear well-handled and legible. 
The strongest point of this book’s 
design and manufacture is its ty- 
pography. 


Plain Folk of the Old South 


by Frank Lawrence Owsley $3.50 
54% x 82 

Publisher: Louisiana State Univ. Press 
Manufacturer: Vail-Ballou Press, Inc. 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 11/14; 23 x 40 
Stock: Warren’s O.S., #60, white wove 
Binding: Bancroft’s linen finish, red 
Stamping: imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: Bruce F. Denbo 
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Sorry, but the handsomest part of 
the stamping design is the publish- 
er’s imprint. 

Yet you'll admit this is a refresh- 
ing reversal. 

I’m afraid that the designer’s best 
work appears in the front matter, 
especially in the title page where 
the pleasant arrangement of Gara- 
mond (ATF) faces a well con- 
ceived card page of other titles in 
the series. Good taste is an appar- 
ent quality but it does not rise to 
the point of good design. 

The pages are flat and monochro- 
matic throughout, perhaps they 
reflect the tone of the text. The 
use of bold face or italic for the 
“Analysis” captions facing the line 
drawn maps could have added an 
occasional accent to the generally 
gray pages. 

The maps, themselves, are illegi- 
ble, due either to the great reduc- 
tion from the art copy or perhaps 
bad art copy to start with. From a 
teaching point of view this is the 
most serious fault in the book. An 
improvement to the pages of tables 
would come through eliminating 
the running heads on these pages 
to avoid the confusion of reading 
the running head as part of the 
table title which is only a point 
larger. 

The list of Tables is in Roman nu- 
merals. There ought to be a law 
against the use of Roman numerals 
beyond XX; this list ends with 
XCI! 


Sir William Osler: Aphorisms 


Collected & Edited by R. B. and 
W. B. Bean 4x 6% $2.50 


Publisher: Henry Schuman 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff Bk. Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Electra 9/12, 15 x 25 picas 
Stock: Glatfelter RRR, wove 

Binding: Bancroft Linen finish, grey 
Stamping: imit. gold roll leaf. 
Designer: Marshall Lee 


M. This book is appropriately sized 

for a collection of aphorisms and 
in all its handling shows the touch 
of an experienced and calculating 
hand. 
Here the designer has not limited 
himself to the traditional treatment 
that would have been easy with a 
subject like this. While the format 
is fitting and suitable, it is not con- 
ventional. This shows up in the 
placement of the folios outside the 
text page area, the off-center run- 
ning heads (small caps, widely 
letterspaced for the book title and 
italic upper and lower case for the 
chapter title.) 


There is a harmony of effect in the 
off-center treatment in the type 
elements which makes for easy 
reading. 

It is the opposite of what I mean 
by “square rigged” design. This 
holds for the title page spread, set 
in Bulmer, and the cover, too. Per- 
haps another color than black 
should have been used for greater 
visibility of the author’s name on 
the front cover. 

I admire the layout of the cover 
but the cloth should have been 
some other color than the dark 
gray. The values are too close for 
easy reading. 


Writings from Willa Cather’s 
Campus Years 


by James R. Shively 58, x 814 $2.75 
Publisher: University of Nebraska Press 
Printer & Compositor: University Print- 
ing Division. 
Binder: Becktold Company 
Type: Lino. Granjon 12/14, 22 x 39 
Stock: Linweave Text #70 
Binding: Holliston, Novelex, evergreen 
Stamping: Imit. gold roll leaf 


Designer {: Emily Schossberger; b & 
Illustrator: Trudy Zastera 


B. This volume of such widely varied 
material as dramatic criticism, 
short stories, poetry and letters 
must have represented quite a chal- 
lenge to the designer. The compo- 
nents of the book have been han- 
dled with varying success. 

First of all, the title page, which is 
all hand drawn, seems to set up an 
attempt to effect a period piece 
which is in no way echoed by the 
text type. This title page drawing 
with only slight revisions is then 
enlarged on a diamond-shaped 
pattern. .. 

It appears to have been done by 
silkscreen! 

... to create a rather “busy” cover. 
Here again, this dominating design 
has no appropriate relationship 
with the text design. 

The chapter titles and headings 
for the front matter set in 24 pt. 
Coronet seem over-delicate. The 
running heads in italic caps, about 
2 pts. smaller than the text, and in 
a lighter face, lack color for such 
a tall type page. 

The tall and narrow 5° x 814 trim 
size, as it is, is pleasantly propor- 
tioned for this sort of book. 

Some minor details worth consid- 
ering . . . the use of small caps, 
or c & sc, for the characters in the 
play . . . reducing the point size 
of the poetry which is now the 
same size as the text . . . increas- 
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ing the size of the type in the sec- 
tion on letters for now the chapter 
on letters looks like an Appendix. 
I agree. As for the inserted colo- 
type of Miss Cather, its position 
between the last page of the pref- 
ace and the introduction half title 
is understandable since it is the 
center of a signature, but it would 
have been more fitting and less 
“lost” to have had it face the title 
page. 


The Heel of Elohim 


by Hyatt Howe Waggoner 
532 x 8 $3.00 

Publisher: Univ. of Oklahoma Press 
Printer & Compositor: Publisher 
Binder: Robert O. Law 
Type: L. Baskerville 11/13, 22 x 36% 
Stock: Warren’s O. S. white wove 
Binding: Holliston Roxite, linen, blue 
Stamping: Aluminum foil 
Designers: Will Ransom & Dick Un- 


derwood 


M. This looks like a textbook and 
should be so judged. I don’t mean 
by that the standards go down, As 
a matter of fact, it shows the lov- 
ing care that too many trade 
books don’t get. 
This is the most workmanlike 

book we have seen so far. The 
presswork is superior. And the de- 
signer must have followed each 
detail of the overall plan with the 
greatest attention in order to ar- 
rive at a finished book of this 
quality. 
Their work has “paid off.” and 
while they have broken none of 
the textbook there are 
touches throughout of real origi- 
nality and creativeness. An ex- 
ample of this is in the running 
heads and their relation to the foot 
folios, usually an unexplored area, 
certainly receiving less attention 
than that of more obvious areas, 
like front matter and cover. 

Yes, the placing of the running 

heads and folios off center to the 

left for left and right pages is 
handled so it doesn’t shout at the 
reader. 

I feel sorry that such a lengthy 

title and subtitle had to be con- 

fined to the shelfback alone. 

Couldn’t some of the money spent 

on top staining—asset though it is 

—have been spent for silver foil 

for a front die? 

Probably—but—as a library book, 

it’s useful as it is, both because of 

the completely explanatory spine 
on a library shelf as well as top 
stain to hide dust. 

The attractive blue color spot on 


credos, 


the title page is an expert tie-up 
with the cloth color selected for 
the binding. The derivation from 
this drawing repeated twice on the 
shelfback takes the curse off the 
long and cramped title on such a 
narrow area. 


Luther and His Times 


by Dr. E. G. Schwiebert 
6% x 8% $10.00 

Publisher: Concordia Publishing House 
Manufacturer: Publisher 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 10/12; 25 x 40 
Stock: Glatfelter E.F., #40 
Binding: Bancroft Buckram, maroon 
Stamping: imit. gold roll leaf 


Designer: Lillian Brune 


B. This large volume of 2.023.067 
characters (according to the pub- 
lisher) strikes me as a book which 
the designer has succeeded in 

making pleasant to own. 
It stands out as a scholarly design 
treatment of a scholarly subject. 
Good taste is apparent here. De- 
spite all the natural temptations, 
the maroon buckram binding is not 
sombre and cold, the Caledonia 
type page far from heavy and for- 
bidding. 
It’s a good example of why the re- 
sponsibility for a book’s appear- 
ance should be in the hands of a 
designer rather than those of a 
compositor or an editor. 
The three modern maps, which 
were either borrowed from another 
contemporary source or drawn for 
this book, are out of harmony with 
the other older illustrative mate- 
rial, 
Probably a matter of saving a few 
dollars! 
The endpapers are appropriate 
and handsome. The title page. in 
two colors with its hand lettered 
title, is related to the shelfback 
die. The extensive front matter 
leads gracefully to the text. 

Once more I’m convinced from 

this that Caledonia is one of our 

finest modern faces and can be 
used with more latitude than 
many think. 

I agree with you. I feel in addi- 

tion that the chapter opening 

pages give the proper change in 

color to stand out as breaks, a 

necessity in such a long book. 

The publisher’s letter explains that 

the offset--printed picture “AL- 

BUM” was inserted in the center 

to avoid the necessity of tipping 

the illustrations in or to wrap 
them around signatures and there- 
by give them a special prominence. 

I’m sure we agree that the experi- 


ment they conducted to avoid 
regular halftone black ink ended 
most successfully in the mixture 
of several inks that produced the 
off-shade purple black which sueg- 
gests the color of the maroon buck 
ram binding. 

Had the first printing been as 
large as 15,000, it is possible that 
sheet-fed gravure would have hel) 
the highlights and middle tones jn 
better balance with the solids an: 
semi-solids. In a smaller printin 
the added richness of gravu: 
might have strained the budget. | 
feel that the pictures in the Album 
might have been larger. 

That may be, but had they bee: 
larger they would have emphasize | 
the already general text margin 
In respect to those margins, I thin} 
that the head margin is excessiy 
Could the running head have been 
pulled up higher and away fro: 
the first line? 


Moonfleet 


by J. Meade Falkner 54% x 814 $3.00 
Publisher & Binder: Little, Brown & Co 
Printer & Vail-Ballou 
Type: Lino. Garamond 11/13; 23 x 36 
Stock: Warren’s #66 smooth 
Binding: Columbia Linbrook, coffee 
Stamping: blue ink 
Arthur F. Williams; | 
A Bradlee Emmons 


Compositor: 


Designer, b: 


Illustrator: Fritz Kredel 


B. This novel of 18th Century adven 
ture and romance is designed en 
tirely in keeping with its content 
and period. There is a precision o! 
performance here which has result 
ed in a distinguished volume. | 
consider 11 pt. Garamond Linotyp: 
as only reasonably easy to read bu 
the effect on this page shows it al 
its best. The running head in itali: 
caps and the foot folio with widel) 
spaced brackets reinforce the tra 
ditional air. 

I would like to have seen mor 
air (not so traditional!) unde 
the chapter border on chapte: 
opening pages to avoid cramping 
the chapter number and title whic! 
is, in addition, too close to the first 
line of text. 

Fritz Kredel’s line drawings dis 
tributed throughout: the text agre: 
with the type pleasantly, but do 
not seem planned to fill full page- 
as they have been used. 

He was aided by competent press 
work and especially by a reall; 
superior job of one ink stamping 
on the complicated, even fussy. 
cover die. 
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advise and help you on your special 
problem in book manufacture. 
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Moonfleet 


GLUITRATIONS BY FRITZ RAEDEL 


Boston 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
1958 


The Monastic Struggle 


* THE Crust 


os THE YEARS that Luther wa: 


Moonfleet 


Garamond; title, 36pt Garamond; illustration credit, 8pt; imprint, 


12 Garamond italic caps. 


Cable Car Carnival 
(center) 


Set by El Camino Press in Lino. Baskerville 11/13. 
Oldtown 36 pt; folio, Ben dayed version of same face. 


The Heel of Elohim 
(right) 


characteristic cry has been the strange word, “Kow 

fadakuv!” an abbreviated exclamation or exhortation 

to passengers to look out for the curve and secure a 

firm grasp on some handy part of the conveyance to 

preclude being thung by centrifugal force out into the 

street. Herb Caen’s favorite cable car anecdote con 

cerns itself with a conductor of his acquaintance who, having loudly cautioned 
the passengers in the traditional manner at the top of a practiced voice, was him 
self precipitated violently trom the tootboard of his car as it rounded the bend 


Back in the days when the cables were new and certain improvements 
had yet to be made on Hallidie's patents on their mechanical devices, the resi 
dents of the Divisadero Valley were startled to see the cable in their street roll 
ing evenly on its uninterrupted way just 150 feet above street level where, obvi 
ously, God and the management had intended it to run. The mechanism for 
holding the cable down at low points on the line hadn't yet been perfected and 
the wire had worked itself loose from its primitive controls and was in full oper 
ation suspended between hill crest. 


=a 


Dorothy Wright Liebes, San Francisco's des of the most expensive of 


fabrics and a nationally known authority in her { s fond of telling of a lady 


of considerable fashion who g 1910 when women's hats were extravagantly 
» O'Farrell Sureet car just parallel to 
reached forward to grab 

wide brim of the 

the grip into its rear quad 


elaborately curled 
ifeured wig which was bein 


1. Poets, Test Tubes, and 
The Heel of Elohim 


1. Divergence of Way 


everal years ago, early in the last war. we began to hear 
es wt the emergence of ‘foxhole religion, alleged by 
some to be a healthy sign of a much needed religious re 
vival, by others to be a temporary and not particularly 
edifying manifestation of fear psychology. Soldiers, we 
read, who had never been to church began to pray. avia 
tors attributed the appearance of sea birds to Providence 

And the news, whether we read 
approval, or mere amusement. did not 
prise as it would have fifteen years earlier. For we had 
become accustomed through the preceding decade to 
books by famous scientists proving that science 
materialistic. by philosophers creating systems « 
ible with faith, by laymen discovering the church. Anum 
ber of our young literary intellectuals had renounced the 
world: two at least had entered monasteries Aldous Hux 
ley had been assuring us for several years that ime must 
have a stop, and Reinhold Niebuhr, arguing that the only 
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Shall Turkey Be Partitioned? 


January-February, 1808 


THERE 1s ne other way to check the progressive aggran- 

¢ empure of a Napoleon or a Hitler than to defeat ut. The 

ds, the farther it wishes to extend. It is never satiated, 

At Napoleon's zenith, in February 1808, he was con- 

for a moment crossing che Dardanelles and the Bosporus and 

going ali che way co India, in cooperation with Russia and Ausua. He 

never seriously considered attacking India alone, either in 1798 or at the 
height of his power 

I interpretations of Turkey's weakness had attracted colony- 

seeking French imperialists to Ortoman Egypt in 1798. Owirig to the 

Franco-Russian alliance the Ottoman Empue could be vurtually ignored, 

gic point of view, in 1808. An expedition to India might 

be balanced against Russia's wish co partition the Ortoman Empire, par 

ticularly of Napoleon planned to make Constantinople the jumping-off 

place—as Ambassador Caulaincourt had suggested and as the emperor 

humself would propose. Napoleon's scheme for a yount thrust by land 


pects of che marufold and shifting Levantine 
ted in this chapter by the continued Franco-Russian 

wer Silesia and by Napoleon's willingness to consider a part: 
Turkey. The weakness of the Turkish government and policy 
tion. In the north, Denmark had drawn some British 

the North Sea; Tsar Alexander's challenge to Sweden 

ore. With England thus occupied, allied France and Rus 

4on win for chemselves new terntories in the 


century—precisely as before and since—an 

dia lured the potential invader. Official France had 

g conidently held to the formula that a small number of European 
Pe 
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We are immersed in the sea around us. 
I am speaking not only of Miss Carson's 
book, but of Kon-Tiki, Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat’s The Cruel Sea and Herman 
Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny, and now a 
new book by H. M. Tomlinson, The 
Face Of The Earth. Perhaps this salt air 


which breathes over publishers’ lists, as 
Lewis Gannett suggests in a recent re- 
vicw, means that we can look to a re- 
birth of interest in Joseph Conrad, just 
as the reading public has renewed its 
interest in Henry James, Herman Mel- 
ville and Anthony Trollope. It is hard 
to believe that Conrad, who William 
McFee rightly called, “incomparably the 
greatest artist ever to have written a 
novel” should ever be ‘‘out of fashion.” 
But he is, and the fact that he is, to- 
gether with the publication of Mr. Tom- 
linson’s new book, serves to remind us 
that the author of The Sea And The 
Jungle, Gallion’s Reach, and All Our 
Yesterdays, is mentioned rarely when 
we discuss our great writers or when we 
reid, in the more profound reviews, the 
opinions of the avant garde critics. 

But, fashion or no fashion, mention 
or no mention, Tomlinson is a great 
writer—a master of prose of such qual- 
ity, strength and variety, of such preci- 
sion and of such artful self-conscious- 
ness, that to read him is to wonder 
wiiether men have forgotten this Eng- 
lish, have forgotten the ability to mea- 
sure its cadences, follow its subtlety, 
rect to its sting and savor. That Tom- 
linson, himself, seems to realize how 
his art differs from much contemporary 
Writing is perhaps illustrated by his 
screne and poignant piece in a recent 
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The Uneasy Chair 


by JOHN K. M. McCAFFERY 





New York Herald Tribune Book Re- 
view, ‘‘... I myself am not envious, 
not even of those, with long life and 
fame before them, wlo have had it 
revealed to them, oracularly, that cock- 
tail parties of hollow men in waste land 
take place, really, on the uplands of 
Parnassus. That's all right, if it gives 
them happiness, though I shall never 
climb so high to make sure of it.” 

A measure of Tomlinson’s insight, 
artistry and outlook is magnificently ex- 
pressed in the essay, from his new book, 
called On The Chesil Bank. He has just 
received the news of Conrad’s passing 
by wire. “But today, when it happens 
{ the loss of a notable figure}, we feel a 
distinct diminution of our light. That 
has been dimmed of late years by lusty 
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barbarians, and we look now to the few 
manifestly superior minds in our midst 
to keep our faith in humanity sustained. 
The certainty that Joseph Conrad was 
somewhere in Kent was an assurance 
and a solace in years that have not been 
easily borne.” 

Perhaps the special quality of the 
pleasure we receive from Tomlinson, 
Carson or Conrad is that their writing 
is what T. E. Lawrence calls ‘objective 
writing.” Ina letter to his friend, Henry 
Williamson, Lawrence tells the author 
of Salar, The Salmon, and Tarka, The 
Otter, that too much of our writing 1s 
concentrated within and that it needs 
the outseeing eye. Most of our young 
autobiographical writers are only con- 
cerned with the inseeing eye and what 
appears to their inseeing eye often seems 
to be rather dull. Perhaps it is the qual- 
ity of the outseeing eye which is so no- 
ticeable in all good writing about the 
natural world and it is this quality which 
makes such a book as Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s A Countryman’s Year, the plea- 
sure to read that it is. But let me finish 
with two quotations from Tomlinson, 
from the same essay and the same book. 


“Tt is not a joy to us that, in the 
nature of things, we must be 
alone.” 


“Next I read Typhoon; and the 
Nan-Shan and her men were ex- 
actly what even now you may 
meet any day somewhere east of 
Tower Hill, if you care to look, 
and know what to look for.” 


If you care to look, and know what 
to look for. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
75 Varick St., New York 13 
WA 5-7 


600 


PLANT 
Cornwall, New York 





COUNTRY LIFE PRESS CORPORATION 
GARDEN CITY ‘ NEW YORK 


Composition, Plates, 
Printing and Serve Book 
Binding Publishers 


NEW YORK OFFICE—575 Madison Ave.—Mu. 8-5300 


Engineered to 









Golm F CUNEO Company 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD +t CHICAGO 









Quality Book Manufacturing 


under Donnelley’s service of Undivided Responsibility 

from start to finish—design, artwork, composition, en- 
2 gravings, plates, presswork, binding, mailing, ship- 
ping. All commercially important printing processes. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 





ENGDAHL BINDERY 


DIVISION OF C. O. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
2200 Maywood Drive, Maywood, Illinois 
















The Franklin Bindery, Inc. 


Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
732 West Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 












GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY: Inc 
Kooks . ookvertising 


34 HUBERT ST., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-1700 


atten trngettngettegettoge tty, 


Niiawbanaa dane lanaalaaataaae 


TWO Plants To Serve You— 
HADDON BINDERY, INC. 
Book Manufacturers 


llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J., Tel. Woodlawn 3-6800-01 
1006-16 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


aee eee eeaeeae-. 
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LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE 





se LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS . - 
CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


DISTINGUISHED BOOK 
PRODUCTION 


SCRANTON 9Q, 
PENNA. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Serving Publishers since 1882 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Specializing in Franklin A. Sears 
Offset for Books aaeeannnas 
requiring conscien-| CONNECTICUT PRINTERS | upon request, coll 


INCORPORATED 
119 Yeors of Color Lithography Hartford 5-3157 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


available promptly 


tiows production 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
325 W. HURON ST. 


7b Kingsport Press, ie 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
1 EAST 57th ST. 


ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture of 
school text books and subscription books 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO gags 





Complete Book Manufacturers 


>» George McKIBBIN & Son 


Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition . Edition Binding 
419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 

ALgonquin 4-0480 


Printing * 


The Murray Printing Company 
WAKEFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
Offset Reproduction of Scientific and 
Reference Books in Sets a Specialty 


Complete Book Manufacture 
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The 


7S VARICK 


| 


Uclional Pu0es5 conyn,.w. 


Lithographers to Book Publishers 
STREET + CANAL 6-0366 + NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 


Designers & Producers of Bookcovers and Bookbinding 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ft he (Se bs 


¢ 
239 South American Street « 





P F. Pettibone & Company| 


27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
Complete Edition Work ‘(Ra 

_ THE 
Plimp ton Press 


La Porte Ino. § 





21 Norwood Mass. 





* Juveniles 
School Annuals 
Trade & Textbooks 


PUBLISHERS BOOKBINDERY, INC. 


CANAL 6-3415 148 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK [3 


Quinn & Boven Company, Inc. 
=) | Com plete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT *« RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE + 381 FOURTH AVE. 


7 oo 
we 


Che Riverside Press 


See 


Py ~ Manufacturers 


840 MEMORIAL DRIVB 
yy MASSACHUSETTS 





| Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 


logue and loose-leaf work. Also  special- 
ists in limited editions. ; 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, INC. 
461 Eighth Avenue e New York City 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 









“ 








Copies of books and jackets produced by us for leading publishers 
available for your inspection on request. 


SACKETT & WILHELMS 


| LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 












SENDOR irdery, inc 


8ind-All Licensee @ EDITION & 
@ PAMPHLET BINDING 
@ Since 1901 

129 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. WO-4 3616-7-8 























Complete Printing, 
Book Manufacturing 
and Shipping Serv- 





E.W. | TEPHENS 







COMPANY ‘ i 

ices—on Single Vol- 

Columbia, Mo.—in the Heart of umes and DeLuxe 
the Heart-land Sets. 












SF Taplen-Co - 


43-22 Queens Street EDITION 
Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 
STilwell 4-8570 FOR 100 YEARS 








THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. | 




















a i al 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 
Producers of KNickotyPEs, book plates of 
superior quality at attractive prices 
New York OFFICE 220 FirTH AVENUE 
dS. 


TALENTINE COMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
| Cloth and Leather 


345 Hudson St. 


New York City 














BOOK COMPOSITION CO. 
VAN BEES = 
BOOK BINDING CORP. 


508 W. 26th St, N. Y. 316 Hudson St., N. Y. 










H. WOLFE 226" comosizion 
* 


ELECTROTYPING + PRINTING + BINDING 


cos w ee, new vorknt NEW YORK 


NOVEMBER, I951 





® NEW ENGLAND 





MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 



























“ .....Aligne Di eccpmeceimnseintes Limited Tt _—..Tauber-Twist 
C ..__....Cerela . M ————-...Mult-0 yy Multi-Ring 
NS _...Cerlox DD cmeaines Nu-Plast V ......Round Ring 
E 0 __ste.... Swing-O-Ring 

P .......Plastie  W  -—-——-.Wire-0 
Pa Flex-0-Ceil R .........Streamliner XX ...-..--~-..Parallex 
H_ .............Tally-He 1  \seniahsiiniencaaene “Other Bindings 
Se sopanebecsmall Kamket SR Spiralastic y Sei Tauber-Tube 





Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Comm... MPTUVWTt 
Bay State Bindery, Inc., 152 Purchase St., Boston 10, Mass. CDHKNPSSp 
Burlen, Robert & Son, 301 Congress St., Beston, Mass.........................HMOPTTtUW 
Kamket Corporation, 51 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass... me 

J. S. Wesby & Sens, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 














@ NEW YORK CITY 

Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th St.... 
Chariton Co., F. M., Inc., 345 Hudson St..... 
John M. Gettier, 200 Varick St sdaiiaiabeiicaasret bina 2 
Hamilton Bindery Service, Inc., 52 East 19th St.occcc cee 
M. Shain & Sons, 114 West 27th Street........ 
Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 31st Street.. 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street... 
Wire-O Binding Co., 200 Hudson Street 












@® EAST 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 

Moore & Co., 2201 Garrett Ave., Baltimore, Md._............ — 
Joseph Brown, Inc., 495 E. 41st St., Paterson 4, N. J........ 

Erhard & Gilcher, 109-111 Van Buren St., Syracuse, N. Y... 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa............ 
National Pub. Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia Bindery, Inc., 256 N. 3rd St., 








PCO Ccacvesccatevneresin 












®@ SOUTHEAST 





Carolina Ruling & Bdg. Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N. C......................- PRO 
Virginia Wire-O- Bdg. Corp., 1210% E. Cary St., Richmond 19......................... MW 
® SOUTHWEST 

Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Cal... sairenacionaanatl P 
Coast Book Cover Co., 810 E. 3rd, Los Angeles, Cal . .CDEMCPW* 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas... DEMOWR 
Universal Bookbindery Inc., 800 Block Avenue B, San Antonio 6, Tex............. UPW 
@ MIDWEST 

General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ol... CDELN 







Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, Jll.......... SpAKSP 
Wilder Index Co., 328 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Hll.............. PWM 


Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W, Van Buren St...... 








Central Press, 14 S. Walnut, Hutchinson, Kansas... cece MW 
The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second St., Detroit, Mich......................... .ADKOSSpH 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich... ssbesied FNPS* 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg., 450 E. Woodbridge, Detroit, Mich... CODON 
Michigan Bookbinding Co., 1036 Beaubeen, Detroit, Mich..................... HMPTW* 
Smead Mfg. Co., Ine., 750 Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn................. wM 


Interstate Bindery Co., 408-410 Admiral Blvd., Kansas City, M0................cccccce P 


Becktold Co., 2705 Olive tSt., St. Louis, Mo... eee cccceeeees .CPWM 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, MO................-0-ccseeee FLO 
Forest City Bkbdg. Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio.................... DEMNOW* 
Mueller Art Cover & Bdg. Co., 2202 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0.... CDHLNO 
Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 1101 Power Ave., Cleveland, 0. ............. PKSSpX 


The A. H. Pelz Co., 1825 E. 18th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio..............-. were 
Standard Mech. Bdgs. Co, 1100 W. 3 Ave., Columbus 12, 0......LCHMPPTTtUVW* 
Arnold Co., 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. sscaidthianeenaaveaeaanecaaee 


The Boehm Bindery, 1041 E. Mason St., Wilwaukee, Wise.................... 


esata 
Bookcraft, Inc., 1570 So. Ist St., Milwaukee, Wise. esecssnseee OU OO 
@ WEST COAST 
The Irwin-Hodson Company, 439 N. W. 15th Ave., Portland 9, Ore..............-cs0 WwW 


@ CANADA 
Viilemaire Bres., 810 William St., Momtreal...................ccccccccccessssesessseessesssesseseees 
W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., 82-94 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B............... 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., King & Spadina, Toronto 2 










“All meat and a nice job of 
book making” says one reader. 
Here’s a book that gives in 
understandable detail and ac- 
curate language the processes 
of book manufacture, all with- 
in 96 slim, readable. pages. 


2 


(plus 5c tax on 


N. Y. C. orders) 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 







OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #4, #10 Book Sewers 

Smyth #1 & #2 H.F. and Auto. Case 
Makers 

Smyth No. 1 Cloth Cutter 

Smyth No. 1 Gluing Machine 

Smyth 3-Knife Book Trimmer 

Smyth #10 Casing-in Machine 

Smyth Caseback Former 

16” National Book Sewer 

Hoole Ft. Pwr. Numbering Mchas. 

Heavy duty 6-Rod Standing Presses 

Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot. Perf. 

Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON: 


NEW SMYTH #12 BOOK SEWERS 
NEW SMYTH #3 CLOTH CUTTERS 
NEW Acme-Morrison & National 
Wire Stitchers 
NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses 
NEW Berry Book Presses 
NEW Berry Signature Presses 
NEW C & P Paper Cutters 
NEW C & P 10 x 15 NS Presses 
NEW Friel Check Imprinters 
NEW Brackett Jogging Machines 
NEW Kensol Stamping Presses 
NEW Nygren-Dahly & Rosback Perfs. & 
Drills 
NEW Potdevin Gluing Machines, Wringers, 
Dewarpers 
NEW Rosback Pony Gang Stitche~ 
NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter 
NEW Single Auto. & Duplex Rotary 
Board Cutters 
NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 
We are interested in the purchase of 
used bookbinding machinery. Please 
submit complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 


E. C. FULLER CO 


28 Reade St., New York 7 
720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 


14%” x 22” N.S. C G P with gold leaf 
attachment 

14” x 22” super heavy duty C G P Auto- 
matic Unit 

Brackett Trimmer, Mode! ‘‘B’’ 20” 

Brackett Stripping Machine 

Crawley Rounder and Backer 

Cleveland Folder, Mode! 

Baum Sextuplet 1712" » 

Rosback 28” Rotary Perforator, five heads 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. 4th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Tel. MA. 7-3800 


22” Folder 


A TWO-COLOR MIEHLE 


T.0.C. (serial No. 9846) with Cross Au- 
tomatic Feeder and A.C. Motor. Prints 


sheet size 38” x 55”. 
A TWO-COLOR COTTRELL 
ROTARY 


Sheet-fed; with Christensen stream-line 
feeder and A.C. Motor. Prints sheets 


29” x 45”. 


Both in real good condition and both 
may be seen running. Currently used 


for fine color-work. 


Write, Box #1125, care of Bookbinding 
& Book Production, 50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Inc. 


Manufacturing and Servicing of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 


153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, CAnal 6-2843 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 


FOR SALE 


Two LinpsBLapH high-speed PEN RULING 
Machines; can be used individually or can 
be set up as “L” machines. A rare oppor- 
tunity to purchase a new improved ruling 
machine at a sacrifice price. 

INDEPENDENT BOoKBINDING Co. 
33 Erie St., Toledo 2, Ohio 


1—Cleveland Model O Folding Machine 

1—Cleveland Model B Folding Machine 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer — 12%” 
length by 3” Bulk Capacity. 

1—Seybold Smasher. 

1—John T. Robinson Scoring Machine with 
Skiving Attachments. 

1—Standard Machine Co. Hot Rounder & 
Backer. 

1—Murray Crashing & Lining Machine. 


Box # 1135 


38 x 50 Model K Cleveland Automatic 
Folder. Continuous automatic feeder. 32 
page attachment. AC motor equipment. 
Now running. Can demonstrate. Priced 
for quick sale. Box #1020 


Krause power embossing & stamping press, 
automatic leaf attachment. Krause gold- 
stamper 16x12 Kensol Press with leaf at- 
tachment. Box #1140. 


Advance Wetmore steam glue boilers, three 
25 gal., one 10 gal., complete with auto. 
temp. control. One Haridor foot power 
rounder corner turning-in machine. 

J. F. Taprey Co. 
3201 Queens Blvd., Long Island City, N.Y. 


] Sheridan No. 11 B Four Rod Inker Em- 
bossing Press. This machine is in excel- 
lent condition. Will include with machine 
1 Junior Brighten Gold Leaf Attachment. 


WEBB PUBILSHING COMPANY 
10th & Minnesota Sts., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


SIMPLEX TIPPING MACHINE 


2—Juengst 9x12”, 32 box Gathering 
Machines 

Crawley Rounder & Backers 12”, 17” 

Harris, $1 Envelope Press 

Dextcr 104. Double 16, 32 Folder. 56” 

Dexter Quad Folders, 56” & 62” 

Dexter 189A Job Folders, 48” 

Dexter 192 Job Folder, 62” 

Sheridan 4B Embosser 

Smyth Casemakers No. 1 

Smyth Sewers No. 3, 4, 7, 10 

Smyth Back Forming Machine 

Smyth Casing-in Machine 

Wesel curved plate router 

Miehle Horizontal Press 

Sheridan Continuous Casemaker 

Chambers Inserting Quad Folder 

Murray Triple Back Liner 

Quire Folder 

ee oe —_——__—— 

We purchase for cash used printing 

and bookbinding machinery 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS, Inc, 


438 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 38,N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-1276 
Agents for A. W. Robertson 


FOR SALE 


DEPENDABLE BUYS 


1—Murray Backlining Machine 
1—Bookrounding Machine 

1—Seybold Book Compressor 
1—Norwood Composition Book Folder 
1—Smyth Cloth Cutter 

3—Smyth #1 Casemakers 

1—Smyth #2 Casemaker 

1—Casing-in Machine 

2—30” Rosback Rotary Perforators 
1—Friel Check Imprinting Press 
4—33”—40”—55” All Iron Shears 
5—18”—24”—27”—Potdevin Gluers 
30—Boston, Morrison, Latham Stitchers 
1—Berry Multiple Spindle Drill 
5—28”—30”—36” Power Perforators 
1—Automatic Cutter 32” 

1—Krause Diecutter 15142” x 2512” 
4—Roller Backers 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 
3—-Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stpprs. 
6—Portland Foot and Power Punches 
4—Foot Round Cornering Machines 
3—-Sheridan & Std. Upr. Rnd. Stmprs. 
12—Smyth No. 3, No. 4 & No. 10 Sewers 
6—Job Backers, all sizes 

1—Brackett Stripper Double Head 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
1—Burton Snap-Out Perforator 
3—National Book Sewers 

2—Griffin Leaf Attachments 

2—14 x 22 Thompson Die Cutters 
1—14 x 22 Thompson Die Cutter with 

Leaf Attachments 
1—Krause 11 x 17 Hand Embosser 


Large Quantity new and used Binders 
Finishing Tools, Rolls & Misc. 


ESOR MACHINERY CO. 


135 West 20th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


CHelsea 3-7509 


2—Miehle Verticals V-50. 

GT Harris 2-col. Offset 41x54. 
Goss Press, Readers Digest size. 
EF Cleveland Folder, 17x22. 

Smythe 3-knife trimmer. 

Delivery for Sheridan Gatherer. 
44” Chambers Varnisher, gas drier. 


WANTED 
Letterpress-Offset-Bindery Equipment. 


KRATMAN MACHINERY SALES CO. 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


REBUILT BOOKBINDERS 
MACHINERY 


1—Heavy Duty Christensen Stitcher— 
4—18 Boston Heads—Suitable for 
multiple head side and saddle stitch- 
ing for books up to 2”, any number 
of stations. 


Tape folders & Cross Feeders, various 
sizes. 


Automatic Stitchers 
Sewing Machines 
Robinson Board Cutters 


STOLP-GORE CO. 


123 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
CE 6-2955 


GEORGE WEIGL 
134 W. 26th St., N.¥.C. CHelsea 2-7335 | 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BOOKBINDING 
MACHINERY 


also Manufacturers of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
















REBUILT IN 
OUR OWN SHOP UNDER 
EXPERT SUPERVISION 


irackett Double Head Stripper 
4” Job Backer 
rawley Rounder and Backer 
standard Hand Roller Backer 
‘ob Backers 21” and 24” 
National 16” Straight Needle Sewer 
smyth #3 Curved Needle Sewer 
singer Sewers—6-9 and 7-11 
Marresford Model C Tipper 
Oversewing Scoring Machine 
12” Standard Rotary Board Cutter 
‘otdevin Margin Giuers—1"—2”"—4” 
‘otdevin Gluers—21”"—24"—27” 
Wire Stitchers—Various models 
Sheridan 2 rod hand lever Embosser with 
automatic roll feed 
Krause Hand Lever Embosser—floor model 
Ring Embossers 
Rosback 30” and 36” Round Hole Rotary 
Perforators 
Latham 28” Power Punch 
fatum 30” Power Punch 
Fortuna Skiving Machine—Model C 


BUILDERS OF MEYER’S 
ROLLER BACKERS 
Send us your inquiries 
Many others available 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7, ILL 





1335-45 W. LAKE ST. 
ST. LOUIS e NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO eLOS ANGELES 


BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Head Band and Lining-up Machine, Murray 
National Straight Needle Sewers, 16” 
Smyth Curve Needle Sewers, #3 #10 
Smyth Casemakers, #1 & #2 
2 Sheridan Die Cutting Presses, 48x24 
Sheridan Die Cutting Press, 36x18 
Brackett Stripping Machines, Double & 
Single Head 
Crawley Rounder & Backer 
Christensen Automatic Stitchers 
Marresford Tipping Machine 
New Jersey Tipping Machine 
New Jersey Automatic Gummer 
Dexter Quad Folder, Cross Feeder 
Hand Roller Backer, 17”, 21” 
Potdevin Gluing Machines—27”"—16” 
Advance Lever Cutter, 251%” 
Foot Power Stabber, 15” 
Gold Stamping Machine, Simplex 
Bundling Press 
Presshboards, 20” x 24”, 20” x 28” 
Pleger Book-Back Gluers 
10” Jacques Bookbinders Shear 
38” Dexter Cutter HC 
Multiple Head Stitcher 
Job Backer 25” 
Singer Sewer 6-19 and 16-81 & 7-11 
Super Speed Drills, new, hydraulic & foot 
Wire Stitchers, New & Rebuilt, All Makes 
& Models 
We Buy Used Equipment 
JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


629 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Address Box # replies 
c/o BOOKBINDING & 
BOOK PRODUCTION 


50 Union Sq., New York 3, N.Y. | 


NOVEMBER, 1951 





CASH WITH ORDER. 





FOR SALE 





#41 Miehle Automatic. 

22 x 24 Seybold 4-rod Embosser. 

#5-A Brackett Safety Trimmer. 

44” Dexter Auto. Power Cutter. 

Model 25 Vandercook Proof Press. 

Claybourn Precision Power Proof Press. 

12x29 Wesel Elec. Galley Proof Press. 

Hoe full page Flat Shaver. 

Hoe doukle Matrix Drying Table. 

Goss 4500 lb. Stereotype Pot. 

Monomelt “C” Rotary Plane-O-Plate. 

Miller Universal Saw Trimmer. 

Morrison 32 L.G. & #4 Wire Stitchers. 

17%” Sheridan hand Backing Machine. 

14x20 and 19x25 Baum Auto. Job Folders. 

Model B Cleveland Folder. 

37x52 Wagner Power Offset Proving Press. 

28x34 Hoe Rotary Metal Decorating Press. 

20-Page Goss Rotary, 2154” sheet cut. 
24-Page Hoe, 23-9/16” sheet cut, both with 
complete Stereo. equipment. 

36” Hamblet Sheeter with Layboy. 

52” Cameron Slitter. 

Curved Casting Box, Shaver & Trimmer for 
casting plates 12.912” diam., 3/16” thick; 
also same for 10.862” diam. and 11.145” 
diam., for magazine work. 

NEW Hall Newspaper Form Tables and 
“Dural” light-weight Stereo. Chases. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
120 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 





For SALE 
Book GILpInc PRESSES 
Box #1120 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
Midwest trade typesetting firm seeks part 
time representative to sell book, directory 
and catalog composition in New York area. 
Good sideline for added earnings. 


Box #1165 








Production Man, for office of book manu- 
facturer, N.Y.C. Excellent position for 
man who knows manufacturing details, 
scheduling and customer contact. Write 
full details to Box No. 1155. 





BINDERY FORELADY 
For Larce New York City PLant 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
Box #1130 





CuTTeR AND FoLtpinc MACHINE 
OPERATOR 
Union Suop, Nite Worx 
$2.25 PER HOUR 
Haywoop PustisuHinc Co. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 


WANTED: An experienced paper 
ruler to take over a complete rul- 
ing business—a rare opportunity 
for the right man—no financing 


involved. 


INDEPENDENT BOOKBINDING CO, 


33 N. Erie Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 










OPPORTUNITIES 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Wantep, OnE (1) Usep MC Cain SEwING 
MACHINE IN Goop ConpiTION. 
Box #1145 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Accountant & Cost Man desires position 
with progressive firm in Middle West. 
Letterpress printing and pamphlet binding 
experience. Box #1150. 


SITUATION WANTED 
Edition bindery superintendent, 
over 40 years experience in lead- 
ing plants largely in executive 


capacity, responsible for plan- 
ning, production and _ quality 
control. Able to handle men 
and machines. 


Box +1160 





Superintendent’s assistant, or foreman with 
more than 25 years experience, in edition, 
loose-leaf, display advertising binding, 
Singer and Smyth sewed books. Capable 
of assuming full charge. Knowledge all 
phases of trade thru practical experience. 
Box 1170. 





FOR SALE 





1 Sheridan No. 11 B Four Rod Inker Em- 
bossing Press. This machine is in excellent 
condition. Will include with machine 1 
Junior Brighton Gold Leaf Attachment. 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
10th & Minnesota Sts., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Statement of the ownership, management, and 
circulation required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233), of Book- 
BINDING & Book PRopuCTION published monthly 
at Baltimore, Md. for September 28, 1951. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
>, A. Freund, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is 
the publisher of Bookbinding & Book Produc- 
tion and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions), printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. The names and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, E. A. Freund, 50 Union Sq., 
New York, N. Y.; Editor, Frank Myrick, 50 
Union Sq., New York, N. Y.; Business manager, 
E. A. Freund, 50 Union Sq., New York, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: E. A. Freund, 50 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or hloding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
ther fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

E. A. Freunp, Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1951. 
ALBerT E. KELLY 

(Seal) Notary Public in the State of New 
York. Qualified in New York County. Cert. 
filed with N. Y. Co. Reg. No. 31-7213700. Com- 
mission expires March 30, 1952. 
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PERFORATOR 


HUNDREDS HAVE SAID: 


ROSBACK 


UW ost ROTARY 


@ Why continue to fuss with make- 
shift perforating rules or a slower 
vertical perforator when the Rosback “T'wenty-Two” Rotary Slot 
Perforator will give you a far better, more professional, faster job 
at less cost? 


The Rosback ““Twenty-Two” Rotary Perforator provides traditional 
Rosback accuracy and operating efficiency for the smaller plant. Here 
is a full-size machine that does a man-size job—takes a folio sheet 
either way through or up to 22 inches in width and does the finest 
quality slot perforating, both continuous and strike. If desired, at 
small additional investment, the Rosback “Twenty-Two” can be 
equipped to do snap out perforating, slitting, scoring and creasing 
with special heads. (Four standard lengths of slot perforations avail- 
able; nine standard lengths of snap-outs.) 


Equally important is the low 
price — so that the ““Twenty- 
Two” is really designed for the 
smaller plant that must compete 
im spite of today’s high costs. 


When you see the Rosback 
““Twenty-Two” you'll say as 
hundreds have said: ““That’s the 
perforator for me!” Ask your 
Rosback Dealer for full details; 


or, write us for bulletins, speci- 
fications and price. 


FAST, ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT 
Any length strike up to 20” is quickly set 
by simply turning a knob to inch-and- 
fraction markings. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY « Benton Harbor, Mich. 


ST ae en eee oe Beek aa Cen een OM n, Mme. ba fel a i») 











Advertiser's 


Aigner, G. J., Co. - 

Athol Manufacturing Co. _ 

Baum, Russell E. _...__.__ a 
Dar Gees Teel Ce... 
Belding Corticelli 

Boston Mach. Works —.._.. 

Brackett Stripping Mach. —...-__»_»_»_»_EEE 
I lane I aie eke 
Challenge Machinery Co. 

Chandler G Price 

Chicopee Mills _ 

Coe, W. H., Mfg. Co. 

Continental Ptg. Equip. 

Crawley Book Mach. Co. _ 

Davey, The, Co. —........... 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Dexter Folder Co. _...._.__ 

Du Pont de Nemours, E. I. - 

Fandango Mills 

eo EE A eee 
Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc. _. 

Graeber Mfg. Co. 

Griffin Campbell, Hayes, Walsh 

Hambro Mchny. Division - 
Hemingway G&G Bartlett... ==> SSS ; 
Herbert Products eRe EE 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co. 

Holliston Mills, Inc. _. 

SI TERI TR MINNIE cciscinninsnscnccosnincteniielnuieningitnonatnn 
Interlaken Mills ini latahtahesid naam 
Joanna-Western Mills — : 
Kendall Mills 

Lawson, E. P. 

The Lockwood Co. 

Lynch Corp. 

McAdams, John 

Marresford Machine Co. ahaa piiieaietadtatt 
IS CN OU icc ntiraenicintiacicne : 
OE OE 
Mechanical Binding Index _.....--»»>>SSES 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

Merz-Vonderhaar Co. 

Monomelt Corp. 

Moore, K. J. & Co. 

National Starch Products 

New York Litho 

Nygren-Dahly Co. 

Paisley Products 

Peerless Roll Leaf Co. 

Potdevin Machine Co. 

Printing Machinery Co. 

Rosback, F. P. Co. 

Schaefer Machine Co. 

Seneca Wire G Mfg. Co. 

Sheridan, T. W. G C. B. Co. 

Slade, Hipp G Meloy 

Smith, Albert D. & Co. 

Smyth Mfg. Co. panicle 

Springfield Coated Paper 

Sta-Warm Electric Co. - 

Tenacity Mfg. Co. 

Textileather Corp. 

Union Paste Co. 

Wilson Jones Co. i tec 

H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 


Directory Space 
Advertisements 


Adhesives SNES Re ee 
Bindery Supplies — siishedincaecin 
Leading Book Manufacturers 
Mechanical Binding Index 
Opportunities (Classified) 
Publishers Services ve 
Text G Cover Papers 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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If you hand wrap 1,000 or more packages a day, you 
can’t afford to overlook the big savings in materials and 
manpower that Lynch MORPAC Series “E” Paper 
Packaging Machine affords you. One operator 
wraps and seals a neat, trim package saving you up 
to 85% in labor cost alone. On wrapper material, 
MORPAC usually saves from 30 to 40%. 
Lynch MORPAC wraps or bands ream paper, loose ; 
leaf fillers, pads & tablets, books and oi canine Peer te ce a ia 
objects within its size range. IT WILL REPAY usual hand wrapped style. — 
YOUR INVESTMENT IN AS LITTLE AS SIX pe tee tle 9-0 
z old glue seams pressed flat 
MONTHS TIME. Write now for your copy of the under thermostatically con- 
new brochure outlining specifications and 19 perce ih dniatac yar So 
improvements that mean new packaging savings. — pe 


werromne CORPORATION 


PAR AIR MORPAC MORPAC GLASS FORMING 
COM VEFRIGERATION = SANDY & COOKIE ER PACKAGIW & = BUTTER & OLEO 
PRESSORS COMPRESSORS WRAPPING PACKAGING MACHINE DIVISION MACHINES CARTONING MACHINES 


MACHINES TOLEDO, OHIO MACHINES 
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